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Abstract 
MULTI-FAITH DIVERSITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
By 
AHMONDRA MCCLENDON 

The social worker in the 21* century is required to be familiar with many methods 
of service delivery so they can enhance the well-being of their clients. The cultural 
competency codes clearly state spirituality is one of several dimensions of diversity that 
social workers are expected to engage in. However, the educational programs on 
spirituality/religion in social work education are non-existent. There is a contradiction in 
the field about religion/spirituality that is not being addressed. Although social workers 
are to have specialized knowledge and understanding about religion/spirituality and 
incorporate it into service delivery, there are no educational programs offered on the 
subject. Therein lies the contradiction. Social workers have clearly defined cultural 
competencies to meet but are not being educated to meet them. The social work 
profession is in a perplexing situation; social work education addresses all areas of the 
human experience except religion and spirituality. If workers receive no education on the 
subject in school, how can they meet this essential competency after they enter the field? 

The Multi Faith Diversity Education Program is not a class on religion but rather 
a program designed to help social workers incorporate a client’s faith traditions (religion, 
spirituality) into service delivery. Social workers form partnerships with individuals to 
work on complex life challenges. They are more effective change agents when they 
understand why it is important to include religion and spirituality into client dialogue. 


The Multi-Faith Diversity Education program (MFDE) offers social workers a way to 


break down barriers and build bridges with clients while utilizing valuable resources in 
faith communities. The multi-faith diversity education program is designed to offer social 
workers opportunities for self-reflection, while exposing personal biases. 

Although the Multi-Faith Diversity Education Program was originally designed 
for social workers, it is also effective in areas other than social work. The program 
supports individual engagement in constructive dialogue and improvement in working 


relationships, especially between those from different faith traditions. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


The United States, a country known for its beautiful blending of cultural 
heritages, is facing a social crisis. The rapidly changing religious landscape, the upsurge 
in violence against non-Christian communities, the rise of white nationalism and the 
vitriolic rhetoric over immigration is eroding the national identify. As an Interfaith 
Minister, I held vigil on too many occasions at the doors of synagogues and mosques to 
ensure that my Muslim and Jewish brothers and sisters could worship in safety. 

The current outbreak of violence against certain religious groups has created an 
atmosphere of fear and caused disturbances in the psyche of many Americans. The U.S. 
Senate held hearings to look more closely at this growing problem but no one cause was 
attributed to the increase in violence. The number of hate crimes against individuals from 
non-Christian traditions continues to rise. A breakdown of the offenses shows that 60% 
of religious hate crimes were anti-Jewish, 17% were anti-Islamic, and 5% were anti- 
Catholic. 

The executive director of the Center for the Study of Hate and Extremism, Brian 
Levin, stated that “the increase in reported hate crimes isn’t unexpected as heated 
political rhetoric and long-perpetuated stereotypes focused on select groups often can 


translate to a rise in crimes committed against them. Hate crimes against Muslims 


increased after the terrorist attacks on Sept. 11, 2001,”! suggesting a correlation between 
negative rhetoric and the rise in violent acts. 

Although the majority of citizens in the U.S. practice a form of Christianity 
(70.6%)? which teaches to love thy neighbor as thy self, this belief is being observed less 
and less. The lack of understanding and acceptance for different faith traditions is fueling 
feelings of uneasiness and fear.* The religious topography of America is in a state of flux, 
and it is time to halt the increasing negative attitudes of hatred and acts of violence. 
According to Pew Research Center’s, “Religious Landscape Study,” extensive changes 
are taking place across the religious landscape, affecting all regions of the country and 
many demographic groups.* 

The United States is in the middle of a spiritual paradigm shift. In the book, A 
Spiritual Paradigm Shift, Richard Rohr, wrote: 

Paradigm shifts become necessary when the plausibility structure of the 

previous paradigm becomes so full of holes and patchwork “fixes” that a 


complete overhaul, which once looked utterly threatening, now appears as 
a lifeline.® 


1 Hannah Fry, “Hate Crimes Targeting Jews and Latinos Increased in California in 2018, Report 
Says,” Los Angeles Times, July 3, 2019, https://www.latimes.com/local/lanow/la-me-In-jewish-latino-hate- 
crime-report-20190703-story.html. 


? Pew Research Center, “Religious Landscape Study,” http://www.pewforum.org/religious- 
landscape-study/ (accessed April 16, 2018). 


3 Religious Freedom and Business Foundation, “Training: Workplace Religious Diversity and 
Inclusion (RDANDJ),” https://religiousfreedomandbusiness.org/training (accessed April 9, 2018). 


4 Pew Research Center, “Religious Landscape Study.” 


> Richard Rohr, “A Spiritual Paradigm Shift,” Center for Action and Contemplation, September 
14, 2016, https://cac.org/spiritual-paradigm-shift-2016-09-14/ (accessed July 31, 2019). 


“America’s religious garden, long a Christian monoculture (with some Jewish 
sprouts on the side), has become a multi-culture of new religious forms and colors.”® 
Over the last decade the United States, Canada and other western societies in Europe 
have become multi-religious societies. The old paradigm of religious exclusivity is 
bumping up against the new framework of multi-faith diversity. The very fabric of 
American society is being rewoven with new multi-faith diversity threads. 

The more open immigration policies instituted in the mid-1960s have reshaped 
America’s religious landscape.’ In 2017 most refugees coming to the U.S. were from the 
Middle East and Africa. Unlike past immigrants (predominately Christian), these new 
groups bring with them faith traditions, beliefs and practices that are different and foreign 
to most Americans.® Presently, fifty-four percent of all new international students 
enrolling at U.S. colleges and universities come from China, India and South Korea. 
Foreign-born residents made up 13.7 percent of the U.S. population in 2017, up from 
13.5 percent in 2016. That put the proportion of immigrants in the United States last year 
at the highest since 1910, when they made up 14.7 percent of the population.? Americans’ 
exposure to unfamiliar religious customs will continue to increase if past immigration 
trends continue. It should be noted that under the current administration, immigration to 


the U.S. is down 12% from 2017-2018. The directives and policy changes have touched 


6 Diana L. Eck, A New Religious America: How a “Christian Country” Has Become the World’s 
Most Religiously Diverse Nation (San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 2001), 1. 


7 Ibid. 
8 Thid. 


° Jason Lange and Yeganeh Torbati, “U.S. Foreign-Born Population Swells to Highest in Over a 
Century,” Reuters, September 13, 2018, https://www.reuters.com/article/us-usa-immigration-data/u-s- 
foreign-born-population-swells-to-highest-in-over-a-century-idUSKCN1LT2HZ (accessed December 16, 
2019). 


nearly every aspect of the immigration system, from family-sponsored entry to work 
visas and asylum processing. The cumulative impact has dragged down the pace of 
lawful immigration and decreased refugee admissions to the lowest numbers in decades. '° 

In his article, “A Land of immigrants, a Shifting Religious Marketplace,” Luis 
Logo makes the observation that “there’s an unbelievable rate of change going on out 
there—people moving around, not much brand loyalty—in today’s religious 
‘marketplace.’”!! The Christian share of the U.S. population is declining, while the 
number of U.S. adults who do not identify with any organized religion is growing. While 
the drop in Christian affiliation is particularly pronounced among young adults, it is 
occurring among Americans of all ages. These trends are seen among whites, blacks and 
Latinos; among both college graduates and adults with only a high school education; and 
among women as well as men.” 

The number of religiously unaffiliated adults has increased by roughly 19 million 
since 2007. There are now approximately 56 million religiously unaffiliated adults in the 
U.S., and this group—sometimes called religious “nones”—is more numerous than either 
Catholics or mainline Protestants. Although many have negative opinions about different 
religious orientations, they are still searching for alternative ways to connect. Forty 


percent of those who are unaffiliated are fairly religious so unaffiliated does not 


10 Tovin Lapan, “What’s Behind the U.S. Legal Immigration Slowdown?” Fortune, May 21, 2019, 
https://fortune.com/2019/05/21/donald-trump-immigration-backlog/ (accessed December 16, 2019). 


 Tuis Lugo, “A Land of Immigrants, a Shifting Religious Marketplace,” Reflections, A Magazine 
of Theological and Ethical Inquiry from Yale Divinity School, 2008, 
https://reflections. yale.edu/article/who-my-neighbor-facing-immigration/land-immigrants-shifting- 
religious-marketplace. 


2 Pew Research Center, ““Religious Landscape Study.” 


necessarily mean “secular” or non-religious. Many of them pray and attend church more 
often than those individuals who associate with a faith tradition but don’t attend church. 
They may have become disaffiliated from religious institutions but not necessarily from 
religion. The non-affiliated practice spirituality just outside of traditional Christian 
institutions. 

In order for America to move past religious conflicts and become a spiritually 
actualized society, faith traditions must unite. The head monk of Tibetan Buddhism, His 
Holiness, the Dalai Lama believes that the causes of conflicts (between faith traditions) 
happen when there is a lack of contact among the followers of the different religions. 
This lack of contact leads to an ignorance of the beliefs and practices of followers of 
other religions. We can end our conflicts when we recognize and celebrate our 
differences. ' 

Movements to build bridges and stem the tide of religious discord are occurring 
globally. On September 24, 2015 Pope Francis demonstrated that people who typically 
aren’t able to sit in the same room could come together in worship. The leader of 1.2 
billion Roman Catholics conducted an Interfaith Worship service at ground zero (the site 
of the 911 terrorist attacks on the twin towers in New York City) with a dozen different 


faith traditions “to show the harmony in [religious] diversity.”'5 For thousands of 


13 Lugo, “A Land of Immigrants, a Shifting Religious Marketplace.” 


14 James R. Dudley, Spirituality Matters in Social Work: Connecting Spirituality, Religion, and 
Practice (New York: Routledge, Taylor & Francis Group, 2016), 69. 


15 Jo-Ann Mort, “At Interfaith Ceremony in NYC, Pope Religion’s Power to Unite,” Haaretz, 
September 26, 2015, https://www.haaretz.com/opinion/.premium-in-nyc-pope-shows-religion-s-power-to- 
unite-1.5402628 (accessed March 27, 2018). 


Americans the service was their first introduction to interfaith collaboration and multi- 
faith diversity. 

The increase in demonstrations of religious unity is encouraging. Individuals from 
different faith traditions are standing together in unity when acts of violence against 
particular groups occur. Clergy are hosting interfaith dialogues for laypersons to discuss 
the similarities between faith traditions. There are more interfaith conferences and 
seminars occurring nationally and internationally. Traditional Christian seminaries are 
ordaining interfaith ministers, and offering multi-faith classes to clergy. Corporations are 
making accommodations for the religious needs of employees. Organizations, like the 
Parliament of World Religions are promoting interfaith unity globally. 

As we build coalitions and learn to appreciate and respect each other’s faith 
traditions we create stronger, more inclusive communities. Divinity is everyone’s 
birthright. God is not a commodity available to a select few, and no one group holds the 
key to salvation. Through my ministry, Circle of Consciousness, I teach inclusivity and 
demonstrate religious unity. I am committed to fostering unity and building coalitions 
through multi-faith diversity educational programs. When individuals understand our 
connectedness, attitudes shift from religious exclusion to religious inclusion. 

America’s unique multiracial, multiethnic, and now multi-religious society is 
evolving. According to current demographic projections the country is getting bigger, 
older, and more diverse. Diana Eck makes the point in her book, A New Religious 
America: How a “Christian Country” Has Become the World’s Most Religiously Diverse 


Nation, that America does not resemble the same country it did 60 years ago.'!° The 


16 Eck, A New Religious America, 1. 


America of tomorrow will look nothing like the America of today. With an increase of 
2.3 billion people to planet earth,” America will experience a 61.6 % increase in 
population, one of the largest of all countries. When compared to other industrialized 
countries, the 103% increase in size (200 million people between 1900 and 2000) is 
remarkable. 

Since 1950, America has doubled in size and become qualitatively different from 
what it was. A record number of Americans live in multigenerational households, part of 
a broader trend toward more shared living. The institution of marriage continues to 
change. As a result of the 2015 Supreme Court ruling legalizing same-sex marriages, “a 
majority (61%) of same-sex cohabiting couples were married as of 2017, up from 38% 
before the ruling.” '® Although half of U.S. adults today have married, a share that has 
remained relatively stable in recent years, it is still significantly lower than previous 
decades. Cohabitation among unmarried partners is rising, which includes a growing 
share of unmarried parents. Increasing shares of newlyweds have a spouse of a different 
race, ethnicity or religion. 

“Thanks to increased life spans, at least six distinct generations live side by side 
in the United States today.” !° The “Greatest Generation,” those born before 1928, are 


known for winning World War II and saving the world. The silent generation, those that 


17 Population Reference Bureau, “Population,” https://www.prb.org/population-change/ (accessed 
October 9, 2019). 


18 Thid. 
19 The Pew Charitable Trust, “Defining Our Six Generations Your Guide to America’s Six Living 


Generations,” Living Facts, https://www.livingfacts.org/en/articles/2019/defining-our-six-generations, 
(accessed October 11, 2019). 


came of age during the Korean War, have strong “traditional and civic instincts.”*° The 
baby boomers, the generation that ignited the countercultural revolution of the 1960s and 
altered American society as they aged, are no longer the influencing force they once 
were. Their numbers have started to decline as they begin to retire. Members of 
Generation X, the savvy and entrepreneurial bunch (those born between 1965 and 1980) 
are currently in their prime earning years. 

The millennials, those born between 1981 and 1996, are currently the largest 
influence on the workplace and society. The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that 
Millennials now number 84 million, or 26 percent of the U.S. population. Their size 
exceeds that of the 75.4 million baby boomers. Millennials are more diverse, more 
connected to technology and proving to be very civic minded. Currently they are the 
largest generation (35%) in the U.S. labor force.*! Generation Z (those born 1997 — 
present) have been raised with a digital connection to the world. According to 
researchers, their social patterns of spending more time alone is creating higher rates of 
depression and anxiety.” Each generation presents distinct needs that one day will require 
specific social services. 

Once a biracial society with a “large white majority and relatively small black 


minority—and an impenetrable color line dividing these groups—the United States is 


20 Richard Fry, “Millennials Are the Largest Generation in the U.S. Labor Force,” Pew Research 
Center, April 11, 2018, https://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2018/04/11/millennials-largest-generation- 
us-labor-force/(accessed December 16, 2019). 


21 Thid. 


?? Ibid. 


now a society composed of multiple racial and ethnic groups.””? In 1960, the 
overwhelming majority of Americans were white — over 80 percent.” In 2005, it had 
dipped below 70 percent, and by 2050 it will be about 47 percent. 

Although the United States is 60.4% white, the country’s racial profile will be 
vastly different by 2055. According to Pew Research Center, whites will remain the 
single largest racial group in the US, but they will no longer be the majority. By 2055, the 
breakdown is estimated to be 48% White, 24% Hispanic, 14% Asian, and 13% Black. 
Growth in the Hispanic and the Asian populations in the US is predicted to almost triple 
over the next 40 years.” 

Currently, about four in 10 people in the United States identify as a racial or 
ethnic minority (up from about three in 10 in 2000).’” Multiracial Americans are growing 
at a rate three times that of the overall population. Seven percent of adults in America 
were estimated to be multiracial in 2015. In the decades to come family diversity will 


increase as Americans continue to choose partners from a different race or ethnicity.” 


23 Jennifer Lee and Frank Bean, “America’s Changing Color Lines: Immigration, Race/ethnicity, 
and Multiracial Identification,” Annual Reviews, 
https://www.annualreviews.org/doi/full/10.1146/annurev.soc.30.012703.110519 (accessed October 22, 
2019). 


4 Lugo, “A Land of Immigrants, a Shifting Religious Marketplace.” 
°5 Ibid. 


6 World Population Review, “United States,” http://worldpopulationreview.com/countries/united- 
states-population/ (accessed September 27, 2019). 


27 Population Reference Bureau, “Population,” https://www.prb.org/population-change/ (accessed 
October 9, 2019). 


°8 Kim Parker et al., “Multiracial in America Proud, Diverse and Growing in Numbers,” Pew 
Research Center Social & Demographic Trends, June 11, 2015, 
https://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2015/06/11/multiracial-in-america/ (accessed December 16, 2019). 


Another significant shift in America’s social structure is what Klaus Schwab, 
founder and executive chairman of the World Economic Forum, called the Fourth 
Industrial Revolution. In the article, “The Fourth Industrial Revolution: What It Means, 
How To Respond,” he wrote, “we stand on the brink of a technological revolution that 
will fundamentally alter the way we live, work, and relate to one another. In its scale, 
scope, and complexity, the transformation will be unlike anything humankind has 
experienced before.” 

With billions of individuals connected by “mobile devices”*° neighborhoods are 
no longer confined to physical boundaries. They extend out beyond our streets, cities, 
states and country. We are global citizens interacting on a global stage. The Fourth 
Industrial Revolution will change our identity, our sense of privacy and cause us to 
redefine our moral and ethical boundaries.*! It will affect how we conduct business, 
communicate and develop relationships. 

Research indicates that the introduction of artificial intelligence into society is 
close at hand. The Fourth Industrial Revolution has the potential to “robotize” humanity. 
As a society we will have serious choices to make. We can use technological advances to 
elevate humanity to a new collective and moral consciousness, or we can let it deprive us 


of our heart and soul. In the end, it all comes down to people and what we value the 


2° Klaus Schwab, “The Fourth Industrial Revolution: What It Means, How to Respond,” World 
Economic Forum, January 14, 2016, https://www.weforum.org/agenda/2016/01/the-fourth-industrial- 
revolution-what-it-means-and-how-to-respond/ (accessed December 16, 2019). 


3° Thid. 


3! Ibid. 
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most. Will we guide the evolution of the new industrial revolution with a shared global 
vision, or will our xenophobic social anxiety deepen the divide between us? 

America’s landscape is quickly becoming unrecognizable. What was once 
familiar has faded into the unfamiliar. Major “changes in a population’s size, growth rate, 
or composition can have profound effects on society, the economy, and individual health 
and well-being.” As a social worker, I understand that individuals need support to 
understand, accept and embrace a new normal. When worldviews shift, new lenses are 
needed to navigate through unknown terrain. 

The social work profession has always been—and remains—deeply committed to 
addressing the most pressing issues facing society. Social workers fundamentally believe 
that a nation’s strength depends on the ability of the majority of its citizens to lead 
productive and healthy lives. They are the change agents within society, always poised to 
address emerging issues. Social workers have traditionally been in the forefront of 
leading society toward institutional change.* 

In the 1960s, social workers were instrumental in creating the conditions within 
the country for Civil Rights legislation to be enacted. Important legislation such as the 
War on Poverty initiative was drafted by President Lyndon B. Johnson and social 
workers. Social workers stood side by side with courageous leaders such as Rev. Martin 


Luther King, Jr., Cesar Chavez and Dennis Banks (Ojibwe-Chippewa) as they worked to 


32 Schwab. “The Fourth Industrial Revolution.” 

33 “Population,” https://www.prb.org/population-change/. 

34 Darla Spence Coffey, Jessica Holmes, Joshua Mintz, and Council on Social Work Education, 
“Envisioning the Future of Social Work: Report of the CSWE Futures Task Force,” 


https://www.cswe.org/About-CSWE/Governance/Board-of-Directors/2018-19-Strategic-Planning- 
Process/CSWE-FTF-Four-Futures-for-Social-Work-FINAL-2.aspx (accessed July 31, 2019). 
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change the living conditions of African-Americans, Mexican Americans and Native 
Americans. 

In my role as a professional social worker I have supported individuals through 
very difficult life challenges. Although each person responds to crisis differently, 
everyone’s choices were influenced by his or her worldview. If they came from a 
religious background they looked to their church for support. When they had deep family 
ties the family became a place of refuge. And when their culture provided coping 
mechanisms, they used those familiar rituals and practices to help them pull through. I 
witnessed similar behaviors when working in communities. When facing changing 
demographics, communities relied on their combined cultural similarities to build unity 
and facilitate change. 

In both the individual and community arenas, behaviors were influenced by 
worldviews, which very often included religious/spiritual and personal beliefs. Whether it 
is death, illness, mental health issues, childhood trauma, domestic violence, addiction, 
retirement, aging, emotional trauma, environmental changes or racist acts of violence, 
everyone searches for the best way to cope. My job as a change agent was to help 
individuals find the most appropriate pathway to a state of well-being and wholeness. 

Although I felt confident in my ability to help clients, I discovered that my 
education did not equip me to work effectively with various faith traditions. I understood 
that faith traditions could influence an individual’s worldview, but I didn’t know how to 
incorporate their faith traditions into service delivery. My lack of education influenced 


my sensitivity, which resulted in poor service delivery. 


12 


While working as a child welfare worker in the emergency response unit, I was 
dispatched to the home of a Muslim family to investigate the injury of a small child as a 
potential issue of child abuse. I understood that it might have been the home of a Muslim 
family because of the surname and the child’s name. My lack of understanding about the 
Muslim faith tradition caused me to make a grave error in judgment and as a result my 
interactions with the family were inappropriate. 

I made arrangements with the local police department to make an unannounced 
visit to the home in the middle of the day. When the mother opened the door to three 
strangers, two being uniformed male policemen, she was visibly shaken. 

When asked if we could come in and speak with her about her son’s injury, her 
only response was “my husband is not home.” As we persisted, her level of fear 
increased, especially as the policemen tried to enter the home. Recognizing her fear, I 
asked the officers if they would wait in their cars and let me try to speak with her alone. 

The mother did allow me to enter the house and spoke openly with me about her 
son’s injury. My assessment was that his injury was the result of an accident and no 
further investigation was warranted and the case was closed. 

Because I did not know how to appropriately interact with a Muslim family, my 
actions caused unnecessary stress. With just a rudimentary education on faith traditions, I 
would have made different choices. My home visit would not have been in the middle of 
the day with two uniformed policemen. I would have known it was taboo for a Muslim 
woman to speak to men without their husband present. Understanding the closeness of 


the Muslin community, I would have visited the local mosque and requested support from 


13 


the Iman. The Iman could have arranged for me to visit the family at an appropriate time 
and place. 

Although social work education trains social workers in case management, 
communication, assessment, cultural diversity, time management, conflict resolution, 
technology, community organizing, human development, and offers ongoing education in 
a number of other areas, the subject of “religion/spirituality or faith traditions” is absent. 
Social workers aren’t taught the importance faith traditions have in the lives of many 
people.** Social work education isn’t equipping social workers to incorporate faith 
traditions into service delivery. 

In his article “Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities,” 
Paul F. Knitter wrote: 

Religious faith affects [and] often determines how people and 

communities feel about themselves, view their world, and act in their 

work. It is imperative social workers understand a client’s worldview 


because an important aspect of wholeness is being able to navigate the 
various cycles inherent in our life journey with grace and ease.*° 


Social workers are more effective when they comprehend and understand all the 
nuances impacting a client’s life, including religion, spirituality and personal beliefs. 
Social workers cannot make appropriate referrals or recommendations to available 
resources within faith traditions nor are they able to understand a client’s immediate 
needs without education on multi-faith diversity. This lack of knowledge hinders their 


ability to deliver comprehensive services. 


35 Knitter, “Social Work and Religious Diversity,”260. 


36 Ibid. 
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Although social workers do believe religion/spirituality is an essential aspect of a 
client’s life, they fail to initiate dialogue because they feel ill equipped to do so. Workers 
are willing to talk about it if the client brings it up. Clients want to talk about it, but feel 
it’s taboo, so they wait for the worker to bring it up. Both are willing to talk about 
religion and spirituality, but neither initiates the discussion and the subject isn’t 
addressed.” 

Baylor University conducted research on “Why Social Workers Aren’t Discussing 
Religion, Spirituality with Clients.” The study found that “social work students are not 
being trained adequately in the integration of religion and spirituality.” In the 1970s, 
when social work adopted the “medical model of practice,” no mention of religion or 
spirituality was made because there was no research to support the discussion about 
clients’ faith and practice during that time.** Traditionally, the subject of religion or 
spirituality was taboo in social services, eliminating any chance for a conversation about 
faith-based matters. 

Current research indicates that when social workers receive multi-faith diversity 
education, they are more effective in incorporating faith traditions in service delivery. 


There is a preponderance of information showing that individuals benefit from faith- 


3” Baylor University, “Why Social Workers Aren’t Discussing Religion, Spirituality with Clients: 
Social Work Professor Explains Disconnect between Practitioners’ Beliefs, Practice,” Science Daily, July 
2015, http://www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2015/07/150708160449.htm (accessed July 27, 2018). 


38 Tid. 
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based education. However, America’s social work profession is in its infancy in offering 
Multi-Faith Diversity Education to social workers. *° 

Multi-faith Diversity Education (MFDE) offers social workers a new tool for their 
very efficient toolbox. Social workers already help clients stabilize by addressing 
immediate life challenges. MFDE opens a door, which allows the worker to take a 
glimpse into another aspect of the client’s life. My roles as social worker and Interfaith 
Minister are complementary to each other, and at times, the work is indistinguishable. In 
my role as an Interfaith Minister, I work to foster unity between individuals of different 
faith traditions. As a social worker, I worked to help empower individuals to become 
productive members of society. Pulling on personal experience and evidenced-based 
research, I realize that a multi-faith diversity education program for social workers is 
desperately needed. 

With new information about how faith traditions can be an influence on clients’ 
well-being, social workers have the opportunity to offer additional resources, which can 
influence a client’s success. The MFDE teaches social workers to understand and respect 
a client’s faith tradition. Understanding the importance of faith traditions, social workers 


can utilize personal beliefs to help clients develop a state of well-being and wholeness. 


39 Mark J. DeHaven, “Health Programs in Faith-Based Organizations: Are They Effective?” 
American Journal of Public Health 94, no. 6 (June 2004): 1030-36, 
https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC1448385/ (accessed April 9, 2018). 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE SETTING 


As the demographics of the country change, more citizens will need support to 
sustain themselves. Changes in the job market—housing, immigration, opioid addiction, 
the increased needs of the aging and returning veterans—will require not only an increase 
in services but also a change in service delivery. In the wake of changing trends, social 
workers need additional education to work with a more multiracial, multiethnic and 
multi-religious clientele. 

Knowing how to incorporate a client’s faith tradition into service delivery 
increases the clients’ chances of success. It also provides workers with access to a myriad 
of resources within faith communities. Utilizing a one-stop model for service delivery 
can also enhance social services. Having all services combined under one roof allows a 
better coordination of services and a better utilization of financial resources. 

To meet the increasing needs of a changing clientele, agencies will need to form 
new partnerships with governmental agencies and build coalitions with faith-based 
groups. Working collectively, partnerships and coalitions can develop intervention 
strategies that lead to more effective, long-term solutions. 

Interfaith Community Services (ICS) in Escondido, CA is an organization that has 
effectively partnered with local and state governments, and built coalitions with 300+ 


faith-based organizations. The Mission of Interfaith Community Services is to “empower 
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people in need, to stabilize and improve their lives through comprehensive programs, in 
partnership with diverse faith communities and people of compassion.” 

The idea of Interfaith Community Services came into existence forty years ago 
and was the vision of Rabbi Sheldon Moss at Temple Adat Shalom in Escondido, CA. 
When Rabbi Moss arrived at Temple Adat Shalom in 1977, he established relationships 
between the different faith communities. He understood that there was strength in unity. 

In May 1979, with a group of clergy and a few faith center members, Rabbi Moss 
launched the North Country Ecumenical Association. The newly formed association 
reached out to other faith centers, and within a year the group grew to eighteen faith- 
based organizations representing over eight different faith traditions. 

Initially, the group focused on social issues facing the religious community. 
However, in 1980 after successfully organizing a lobbying campaign to keep white 
supremacist Tom Metzger out of office, the group realized its collective power and 
resolved to address the problems of hunger and homelessness occurring in many 
communities. The first direct services started in October 1981 with an emergency food 
program. 

In 1982, after an informal study the congregations realized they were not able to 
meet the needs individually, but collectively they could make a difference. “So, a 
decision was made to create a central clearinghouse to which participating faith centers 


could refer people needing help. All believed that a center with pooled resources could 


4° Interfaith Community Services, 2017 Annual Report: Well Have a Story to Tell, 
http://www. interfaithservices.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/11/7.30.18-combined-Annual.pdf1.pdf 
(accessed December 16, 2019). 
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more effectively assist those people whose needs were genuine.”*' Forty years later that 
center has evolved into Interfaith Community Services (ICS). Interfaith Community 
Services employs over 150 staff members that work in partnership with volunteers from 
three hundred faith-based organizations. 

Interfaith’s comprehensive wrap-around services, designed to provide “A 

Pathway Forward,” all intertwine to fulfill the need of holistic care for 

people in a time of crisis. All of Interfaith’s programs are accessible 

through the Supportive Services entry point, providing the community 


with a wide array of resources and a true continuum of care that is ready 
and available for anyone regardless of their situation.” 


The agency serves a diverse area in the North Country of San Diego Country. In 
2019, services were provided to a total of 16, 963 clients of which 4,261 were children. 
Services are delivered from the North Country suburban centers to rural communities, 
small towns, Indian reservations and the Camp Pendleton and Miramar Marine military 
bases. Many in the service areas are first-generation immigrants with limited English 
speaking skills, seniors living alone, and homeless veterans recently discharged from the 
military. 

The diverse clientele requires Interfaith to find creative ways to deal with 
problems of homelessness, poverty, people adjusting to life in a new country, 
reintegrating veterans to society and providing the basic needs of food and shelter. ICS 
provides direct services from the central office in Escondido, CA and satellite offices in 
Carlsbad and Oceanside, CA. ICS is the largest provider of services in the City of 


Escondido and delivers services in five main areas: Nutrition & Basic Needs, Self- 


4) Tbid. 
* Interfaith Community Services, 2019 Annual Report: Helping People Help Themselves 


http://www. interfaithservices.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/11/19_Interfaith_AnnualReport_Inside_FNL- 
1.pdf (accessed December 16, 2019). 
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Sufficiency & Supportive Services, Employment, Housing, and Behavioral Health & 
Recovery. 

Clients in need can receive free hot breakfasts, sack lunches, and emergency food 
boxes (132,413 meals and sack lunches were distributed along with 2,386 emergency 
food kits in 2019). Every weekday morning, individuals can assess showers, laundry 
facilities and utilize fax, copy machines and phones. Through the emergency support 
services program, clients can receive gas vouchers, bus passes for job interviews or 
doctor’s appointments, assistance with identification cards, connections to utility 
programs and help with income tax preparation (clients received $3,591,531 in tax 
refunds). Lawyers offer free legal advice through a legal and immigration clinic 
($371,772 in legal fines were forgiven). 

Project CARE helps seniors live healthy, safe and thriving lives by providing a 
wide range of services, including minor home repairs (727 home repairs were 
completed), emergency medical information packets, referrals to senior services and daily 
wellness phone calls. The Transitional Youth Academy (TYA) prepares students for job 
placement and completion of their high school diploma, GED, trade school, certificate 
program, or other post-secondary educational programs (100% of students enrolled in 
TYA graduate from high school and enter college). 

ICS assists clients with employment services that include: job search assistance 
(779 clients secured employment), resume preparation, and applying for school and 
training opportunities. Veterans receive help with finding sustainable employment, 
housing, and recuperative care services (782 veterans were serviced). The housing 


program works to reverse the cycle of homelessness by connecting individuals to a wide 
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range of emergency, short-term and permanent housing resources (1,307 men, women 
and children were placed in stable housing). In 2017 the Alliance Healthcare Foundation 
awarded ICS one million dollars to launch the new Recovery and Wellness Center to help 
homeless and low-income individuals working to overcome addictions (72 clients 
successfully completed program in 2019). 

Along with working in partnership with faith-based organizations, ICS works in 
close collaboration with local government agencies and law enforcement. Working in 
partnership with the Escondido Police force, ICS developed the Emergency Response 
Team. A full-time social worker from ICS accompanies police on nightly patrol to offer 
on-the-spot assessments. This innovative intervention strategy directs individuals away 
from incarceration, and into shelters, detox, and mental health facilities. 

In 2016 Interfaith Community Services developed a partnership with the County 
of San Diego Health and Human Services to create the faith-based Academy for Mental 
Health. The mission of the Academy was to de-stigmatize mental health illness within the 
church and to change the attitude of mental health workers and service providers toward 
alternative forms of services such as religious counseling. 

A training guide to help clergy recognize the presence and severity of mental 
health disorders within their congregations was created. Mental health professionals were 
trained to help clients make connections to faith-based organizations. The first faith- 
based academy was delivered to the Hispanic community. In 2019 ICS received a five- 
year extension to expand the program into other communities. The African-American 


community is scheduled to receive the faith-based academy in 2020. 
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In an effort to address the physical health and wellness of its clients, Interfaith 
partnered with Neighborhood Healthcare to create an on-site medical center at the 
Escondido Headquarters. Working together, ICS and Neighborhood Healthcare have 
established a wraparound service system that provides full integration of healthcare and 
social services. The feedback from clients has been overwhelmingly positive. 

ICS opened the Escondido Community Sobering Services Center to meet the 
increasing need from the growing opioid crisis. The 38-bed residential treatment facility 
addresses substance use disorders by offering individual and group counseling, case 
management, education and treatment. The Recovery and Wellness Center also provides 
comprehensive discharge planning, medically monitored withdrawal management and 
outpatient drug and alcohol recovery services.” 

Being an organization on the cutting edge of service delivery systems, ICS 
arranged to offer Multi-Faith Diversity Education to all staff and volunteers. MFDE 
teaches service providers the importance of including a client’s faith tradition into service 
delivery. ICS Administration agrees with Paul Knitter’s observation that “working with 
clients’ religion /spirituality means that service providers will need to engage clients on 
levels they have not been trained for.” It is going to require more than just respecting 
their religion. You are also going to have to engage their beliefs, values, [and] 
convictions. Moreover, this will call providers to understand their religious beliefs [and] 


you will have to appreciate their power and their coherence.” 


ICS, 2019 Annual Report. 


44 Knitter, 260. 
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Even though ICS works in close partnership with 300+ faith-based organizations, 
there is no mechanism in place for social workers to refer clients to those organizations. 
Workers do not engage clients in “religious dialogues” ** because they do not know how. 
No educational program exists to teach staff how a client’s faith tradition can impact their 
well-being, nor how to include it within service delivery. 

The Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program will educate staff and volunteers 
on the impact “faith traditions” have on individuals, organizations and society. They will 
learn the basic principles of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and the Baha’i faith, 
along with an introduction to spiritual assessments, and how to make appropriate 
referrals. The faith-based organizations and government programs partnered with ICS 


will also have the opportunity to deliver the multi-faith diversity program to their staff. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE CHALLENGE 


The social work profession is in a perplexing situation as it faces significant 
challenges in the 21“ century. There is a contradiction in the field about educational 
programs on religion and spirituality that is not being addressed. Social workers have 
clearly defined cultural competencies to meet but are not being educated to meet them. 
The NASW Code states cultural competence is “the process by which individuals and 
systems respond respectfully and effectively to people of all cultures, languages, classes, 
races, ethnic backgrounds, religions, and other diversity factors in a manner that 
recognizes, affirms, and values [their worth and dignity].”*° The cultural competency 
codes clearly state spirituality as one of several dimensions of diversity that social 
workers are expected to engage in.*” However, the educational program on spirituality is 
non-existent. 

In the book, Spirituality Matters in Social Work: Connecting Spirituality, 
Religion, and Practice, James Dudley makes the essential point that 

Social workers are expected to be holistic in their perspective and view 

people as biological, psychological, social, intellectual, and cultural 

beings. The NASW Code recognizes the importance of spirituality and 

religion in the lives of people by suggesting that these concepts may be as 

important in shaping a person’s culture as ethnicity, national origin, and 


other social factors. Yet the lack of attention given in social work degree 
programs [to spirituality and religion] needs to be addressed if social 


46 Dudley, Spirituality Matters in Social Work, 12. 
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workers are to have some understanding of the spirituality and religion of 
their clients.“ 


Therein lies the contradiction. Social workers are to have specialized knowledge 
and understanding about religion/spirituality and incorporate it into service delivery, yet 
there are no educational programs offered on the subject. Social work education 
addresses all areas of the human experience except religion and spirituality. If workers 
receive no knowledge on the subject in school, how can they meet this essential 
competency after they enter the field? David Allick reiterates this point in his paper, 
“Attitudes Toward Religion and Spirituality in Social Work Practice.” How, he asks, can 
social workers help clients “address the monumental issues in life (morality, meaning in 
life, finding identity, end of life issues) if they are not educated in the programs that are 
supposed to be preparing them for service to a clientele who wants to talk about their 
faith, in regard to these very issues?”’“° 

The primary mission of the social work profession is to enhance human well- 
being and help meet basic and complex needs of all people. Significant demographic 
changes in society are calling for more appropriate and sustainable service delivery 
methods. The social work profession has started to address the needs of a rapidly 
changing population. The American Academy for Social Work and Social Welfare has 
identified twelve areas of service delivery to focus on in the 21* century. The 12 Grand 


Challenges Initiative, as it is called, will guide the social work community toward a 


48 Dudley,17. 


4° David M Allick, “Attitudes toward Religion and Spirituality in Social Work Practice,” (master’s 
thesis, St. Catherine University, University of St. Thomas, 2013), 43, 
http://sophia.stkate.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1137&context=msw_papers (accessed December 16, 
2019). 
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science-based social agenda focused on strengthening our social fabric, improving 
individual and family well-being, and creating lasting social change.” 

Edwina Uehara, president of the Society for Social Work and Research, believes 
that a scientific approach can lead the way to better service delivery. The grand 
challenges blend science with social work values and principles to help foster new and 
transformative ways of meeting the current challenges.*' Richard Barth, president of the 
American Academy of Social Work and Social Welfare, said, 

With its deep scientific knowledge base, social work is highly qualified to 

analyze and intervene to help our society make substantial, measurable 

progress in the next decade using scientific methods. As new innovative 


approaches in service delivery are created, it is feasible that the 12 Grand 
Challenges will become issues of the past. 


These 12 Grand Challenges are very comprehensive and address all the 
significant components of service delivery in detail. The 12 Grand Challenges are divided 
into three main sections, and each section is divided into sub-sections with four 
challenges in each. 

1. The Individual and Family Well-being. 

Ensure healthy development for all youth 
Close the health gap 
Stop family violence 


Advance long and productive lives 


°° University of Nevada, Reno, “Understanding the 12 Grand Challenges for Social Work,” 
https://onlinedegrees.unr.edu/blog/understanding-the-12-grand-challenges-for-social-work/ (accessed 
October 29, 2019). 
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2. Stronger Social Fabric 
Eradicate social isolation 
End homelessness 
Create social responses to a changing environment 
Harness technology for social good 
3. Just Society 
Promote smart decarceration 
Reduce extreme economic inequality 
Build financial capability for all 
Achieve equal opportunity and justice 
1. Individual and Family Well-Being 
Ensure healthy development for all youth 
Within the grand challenges, the healthy development of all youth is ensured. 
Between 2011 and 2014 the youth depression in the country rose from 8.5% to 11.1%. 
This statistic coincides with the current research that identified depression as a major 
concern with Generation Z, those individuals born from 1997 to the present. With family- 
focused interventions, social workers can offer families prevention programs that support 


child development and mental health. 
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Close the health gap 


Utilizing evidence-based social strategies, social workers can help close the 
healthcare gap and provide practical solutions to families who are cut out of health care 
services due to discrimination, poverty, and living in dangerous environments. 


Stop family violence 


According to the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence, there are ten 
million abuse victims every year. With social, family-focused interventions, individuals 
can identify abuse early, prevent it from happening in the future, and reduce the billions 
spent on criminal justice. 


Advance long and productive lives 


Between 2012 and 2050, the aging Baby Boomers population is expected to grow 
exponentially, putting increased pressure on health and social services. Social workers 
must develop strategies for increasing services for the elderly. 


2. Stronger Social Fabric 
Eradicate social isolation 


Social isolation can lead to depression, physical pain, and hormone imbalance. 
With the declining age of the Baby Boomers, many seniors who once had spouses are 
now living alone. Social workers can educate the public on ways to promote social 
interactions, helping lonely individuals improve mental, physical, and spiritual health. 


End homelessness 


Homelessness can negatively impact individuals’ health in multiple ways. As 
social workers deliver new service innovations and work with agencies to promote 


policies on affordable housing, the rate of homelessness can drop significantly. 
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Create social responses to a changing environment 


“Due to climate change and urban development, the health of the earth and its 
individuals is devolving. By creating transformative social initiatives that engage 
communities to take charge, society as a whole can improve.” 

Harness technology for social good 

Utilizing new technology in creative ways, social workers can utilize software 
applications for case planning, setting up treatment plans, organizing assessments, and 
providing assistance to individuals and communities in need. Using social media, future 
communication can be conducted online, making it possible for individuals unable to 
travel, to have face to face contact with their social worker. 


3. Just Society 
Promote smart decarceration 


Social workers “can promote smart ‘decarceration’—the act of removing 
individuals from institutions.”°+ Evidence-based solutions can be used to “find effective 
ways to decrease the number of individuals going to prison while offering sufficient 
solutions for overall public safety.” 

Reduce extreme economic inequality 

Poverty impacts the overall health and well-being of families. Using creative, 

innovative ways to address tax and wage differences among the elite and impoverished 


can reduce the case of extreme economic inequality. 
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Build financial capability for all 


Social workers can more effectively serve struggling families by helping to adopt 
new policies that support income generation and decrease economic hardships. 
Impoverished communities can learn to utilize the co-op model of commencing economic 
growth. 

Achieve equal opportunity and justice 

To paraphrase the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., “Social work helps the arc of the 
moral universe bend toward justice,”** “Prejudice is a barrier to access to education and 
employment opportunities. By confronting racism, stereotypes, and other injustices, the 
opportunities for everyone to advance in society increase.”*” 

Even as the 12 Grand Challenges initiative takes bold steps to address pressing 
social issues, social workers must be prepared to implement all aspects of the initiative. 
To achieve equal opportunity and justice for all demands a workforce of social workers 
trained to serve clients from multi-cultural and multi-religious backgrounds. The 
changing religious landscape in the United States needs social workers to be 
knowledgeable about and sensitive to a growing non-Christian clientele. 

Even though considerable attention has been given to spirituality in recent 
decades, the subject has not been formally incorporated into social work education. Some 


institutions offer classes as electives, but no major effort has been initiated to bring 


56 Cassandra Gill, “Why Social Work is so Important,” UOP BLOG Oxford University Press’s 
Academic Insights for the Thinking World, March 15, 2017, https://blog.oup.com/2017/03/social-work- 
month-importance/ (accessed December 16, 2019). 
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spirituality/religion into mainstream social work curriculum. As a result, social workers 
are not being instructed on how to include religion, spirituality into social work practice. 

Social workers have to be both a micro and a macro person as they face a range of 
responsibilities that continues to grow exponentially.*® One of the core responsibilities of 
a social worker is to help give voice and help individuals who aren’t being heard find 
their voice.*° They work to help people reach their full potential.© Social workers cannot 
perform adequately without comprehensive education. The increasing numbers of non- 
Christian clients and the lack of Multi-Faith Diversity Education is problematic for social 
workers. Allick makes the point that “it is a problem if clients are growing in religion and 
spirituality when social workers are less comfortable speaking about these topics.”®! A 
preponderance of studies indicate that the inclusion of spirituality and religion into social 
work education and practice is beneficial to both social workers and clients. 

A recent research study of licensed clinical social workers conducted by Holly 
Oxhandler, at Baylor University, revealed that social service providers believed that 
incorporating dialogue about religion and spirituality can often lead to improved health 


and mental health, but the providers refrain from doing it.* Based on the survey she 


°8 Joseph Bisson, et al., “UConn Today: Challenges in Social Work Today,” University of 
Connecticut, August 19, 2011, https://today.uconn.edu/2011/08/challenges-in-social-work-today/# 
(accessed December 16, 2019). 
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conducted, Oxhandler presented several possibilities as to why providers were not 
incorporating conversations about spirituality/religion into the assessment process. 

Social service providers aren’t receiving adequate education on how to integrate 
spirituality and religion into social work practice. Many times, they do not know anything 
about their clients’ beliefs and therefore stay away from engaging in any dialogue. Some 
social service providers have an ambivalent feeling about their personal views on 
religion/spirituality and aren’t comfortable discussing the subject. 

The schools of social work should not only educate social workers on how to 
integrate religion and spirituality into service delivery, but they also need to offer social 
workers the opportunity to examine their personal beliefs and ideas on religion and 
spirituality. “If social workers have a negative bias against religion because of their own 
past experiences, they may be less likely to refer a client who needs that social support.” 
Diana Coholic reiterates that “it is important for people [social workers] to be challenged 
to have a clear understanding of their own beliefs and motivations in order to deal with 
biases they carry before they start their own practice.”® “Social workers need to be able 
to address their client’s needs by being prepared, by being educated, and in exploring 
their own spirituality beforehand, so they can be more comfortable when guiding clients 


in this sensitive area of their lives.” © 
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Research indicates that the lack of education (on spirituality and religion) is the 
most significant deterrent keeping social workers from including this very vital aspect of 
life into service delivery. “Clinicians who received more extensive education and 
encouragement to explore their own spiritual lives were also more likely to actively 
engage their client in spiritual discussions and interventions.”® Social work is supposed 
to help clients in all areas, but this one aspect has been excluded. James Dudley referred 
to this issue in his book. 


As our clients are increasingly sharing a variety of religious and cultural 
connections, social workers are also becoming more aware that they lack 
the preparation they need to help them. We are realizing that both our 
personal ignorance and a lack of attention given in social work degree 
programs are factors that need to be addressed. 


Social work education offers no comprehensive uniform educational programs on 
religion/spirituality. 


Three major research studies indicate that 88.5%, 65.7% and 79% of 
social work students received little or no “training” on spirituality in their 
programs ... With regard to the use of spirituality in social work practice, 
a literature review indicates that the topic has been largely neglected by 
the profession ... 


Currently the schools and the academic institutions are being challenged to 
offer uniform educational curricula on spirituality sensitive social work. 
Social work practice cannot be whole without including the spiritual 
dimension. If practitioners ignore it, then they are not fully responding to 
their “clients. © 


87 Tbid., 37. 
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If the profession is to achieve equal opportunity and justice for all people, social 
work needs a workforce able to deliver services to diverse religious populations 
effectively. 

It is inappropriate to ask newly degreed social workers to seek out further 
education so they can learn how to work with clients they are supposed to be qualified to 
work with. It is also unfair that the 600,000 professional social workers in the field have 
to locate and enroll in programs to learn how to work with multi-religious clients when 
those programs are far and few between and probably not accredited. They are to do this 
while keeping up with the day-to-day demands of the jobs they have. The point needs to 
be made that social workers are not being asked to enhance their education. They are 
being asked to gain new knowledge on a very complex subject, one that should have been 
addressed in graduate school. 

In the past, spirituality/religion wasn’t a priority but with the increase of non- 
Christian clients, knowledge about multi-faith diversity is critical. In this changing 
religious climate, Christians are searching for new answers to old questions. Social 
workers are being called upon to offer resources to both groups. This is an impossible 
task without adequate education. The situation is perplexing for many. “Social workers 
have many ways of responding to this point, including questioning whether they are 
qualified to help with spiritual issues or even view spiritual issues as relevant to their 
helping role.”” In his research, Allick found that social workers “who felt better educated 


also were more likely to feel comfortable when speaking to clients and those who felt less 
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educated also felt less comfortable.””! His findings were consistent with the prior research 
of Kaplan and Dziegielewski who “discovered that while social workers find religion and 
spiritual issues as important in their client’s lives they also did not feel prepared to 
address these issues in direct practice and felt like more education in this area was needed 
in their social work degree plans.””” 

The research indicated a concern that it might be challenging to fit spirituality into 
social work’s already full curriculum. I find this objection questionable, especially since 
the inclusion of multi-faith diversity would enhance social work education. We can teach 
social workers to understand and respect the client’s faith traditions within the 
curriculum, as it already addresses so many aspects of life. I concur with other studies 
that the resistance has more to do with teaching the subject rather than including it. Some 
educators are resistant because they are unsure about what to do and how to do it. 
According to Dudley, 

Most social work faculty do not perceive themselves as knowledgeable 

about the variety of religions that exist; further, they feel they are 

unprepared to teach religious material. Many educators with these views 

may also not be religious themselves, which likely influences their desire 

to remain neutral ... . Other educators may be spiritual or religious but 


choose to be secularists in their work in social work education and 
practice.” 


In their study, Oxhandler et al. discovered that many social work students are 
apprehensive about raising the subject in class. “If they do raise the subject in class, 


professors who aren’t comfortable with addressing the subject may discourage discourse 
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and simply say, ‘we don’t talk about that in here.’”’* Consequently, when a client brings 
it up in session, the social worker will respond with what they have been taught, “we 
don’t talk about that in here.”’° Social service providers are often reluctant to discuss 
spirituality or religion with clients for fear “they might be seen as proselytizing.””° Others 
had specific concerns regarding the teaching of spirituality, such as the appropriation of 
faiths and not being an expert in your own faith—concerns that were connected more 
with religious matters.” 

“Csiernik and Adams wondered if social work educators should become more 
intentional about including spirituality in educational processes.” Allick points out that 
educators who are responsible for the training of new social workers should consider 
their stance with regards to spirituality and social work, and their ability to incorporate 
discussions about spirituality into their courses.”? Russel found some faculty resistance 
stemmed from the fear that a specific religious tradition would dominate the class or that 
material would be unprofessional, not suitable for graduate education, or “fuzzy.”® I 


agree with Allick that 
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Graduate-level schools of social work need to listen to our clients’ 
demands and our social workers pleas to give education dealing with 
religion and spirituality. These classes need to be offered at every school 
and mandated in order to start serving clients. In these classes, social 
workers will spend time addressing their own religious and spiritual needs, 
biases, and shadows. By doing so, they will understand themselves and be 
better prepared to meet the multi-cultural, multidimensional needs of our 
clients.*! 


In their book Spiritual Diversity in Social Work Practice: The Heart of Helping, 
Canda and Furman observe “that some social workers are uneasy in combining social 
work with religion and spirituality because of the risk of practitioners proselyting to 
clients as well as the potential for the violation of some client rights.” ®* Stewart, Koeske 
and Koeske also made an interesting point, stating that 


if religion and spirituality are involved in therapy it is possible that 
complications will arise such as federal funding for religious-based social 
services. These are valid points for the protection of rights of the client 
against discrimination and separation of church and state, but by leaving 
religion and spirituality entirely out of social work practice, we may also 
be inadvertently practicing another form of discrimination against those 
who are actively involved in their faith.® 


There were concerns regarding the lack of an empirical base for spiritually 
influenced social work and how that will further damage the profession’s 
image. Developing a thorough analysis of spiritually influenced social 
work and continuing to build models in this area will address many 
concerns but the abstract nature of spirituality does require researchers, 
educators, and practitioners to grapple with how best to articulate and 
conduct further inquiries. 
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Continued research in this area should help to broaden and deepen our understanding of 
spiritually sensitive practices and their effectiveness, and will help to build an empirical 
base for spiritually influenced social work. 

The study by Oxhandler et al. revealed that it is the strict rule about the separation 
between church and state taught in social work education that places a negative 
connotation on any discussions about spirituality/religion, especially by a government 
employee. Dudley found that faculty were most concerned about the separation between 
church and state. The separation of church and state principle in the First Amendment of 
the U. S. Constitution is a point of contention for many social work educators, especially 
those employed in state universities. They believe this constitutional amendment 
precludes their ability to offer course material of a religious nature. This may be because 
they sense this material will have a leaning or bias toward one religious group such as 
Christianity and partake in proselytizing students. 

Many social workers and practitioners feel that religion and spirituality are too 
important to leave out, and since the U.S. population is growing in religious/spiritual 
interest and diversity, it seems imperative to view spirituality as an integral part of 
holistic social work practice.® Research by Sheridan, in 2009 and Sheridan, Bullis, 
Adcock, Berlin, and Miller in 1992 

Indicates that social work practitioners are mostly open to a spiritually 

sensitive approach and may be more favorable to it in general than social 

work educators. Studies conducted by Canda and Furman ... found that a 


vast majority of their national sample of NASW members did not believe 
that integrating religion and spirituality in social work practice conflicts 
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with the Code of Ethics, social work’s mission, or the separation of church 
and state ruling.®* 


It is possible to teach about religion/spirituality and maintain the separation 
between church and state. If social workers’ main concern is to empower clients within 
their tradition and not proselytize to them, the lines between church and state can remain 
intact. “Social workers are nimble and flexible, but they need tools to do their jobs 
adequately.” ® 

Educational programs on religion/spirituality and faith traditions must be offered 
if social workers are to effectively use the 12 Grand Challenges to move social work 
toward a science-based social agenda. 

Educational programs on religion/spirituality are slowly increasing, but the 
profession needs to lead the way by offering a comprehensive uniform approach to 
delivering multi-faith diversity education and spiritually sensitive social work practices. I 
believe that pluralism is one perspective which can prepare the way for multi-faith 
diversity educational programs, and spiritually sensitive social work practices. Social 
workers do understand that everyone has their own unique spirituality and religious or 
non-religious beliefs. They are willing and ready to deliver services to a multi-religious 
clientele; they just need to know how. 

I find it unacceptable that in the 21° century the field of social work continues to 
debate the issues of spiritually sensitive social work practices while social workers are 


struggling to serve a growing religiously diverse clientele. It is the profession’s 
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responsibility to educate the workforce and train them to meet the needs of a changing 
society. If the profession can’t provide the appropriate educational programs, experienced 
social workers should take the rein and create the necessary programs. I believe that 
offering the Multi-Faith Diversity Education is a start toward addressing a pressing 


problem. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THREE QUESTIONS 


Question 1 
Why is it beneficial for social workers to understand how religious/spiritual principals 
contribute to the wholeness and well-being of clients? 

Social workers form partnerships with individuals to work on complex life 
challenges, which can affect well-being. Well-being is more than the absence of disease 
or illness. It is how one feels about life. Well-being develops from the combination of a 
person’s physical, mental, emotional health, and personal beliefs. In his book, Flourish: 
A Visionary New Understanding of Happiness and Well-being, Martin Seligman, states 
that “well-being, or human flourishing, involves having important social relationships, 
meaning in life, and the achievement of personal goals.”®° Well-being is not fixed, but is 
fluid and appears to be a balancing process between managing skills/resources and life 
challenges. 

As effective change agents, social workers use their knowledge and skills to 
ensure that clients have access to services and resources. It is a social worker’s job to 
understand all the dynamics impacting a client’s life. 

Given the pervasiveness of religion and spirituality throughout people’s 


lives and cultures, social workers need to understand religion and 
spirituality to develop a holistic view of the person in environment and to 
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support the professional mission of promoting the satisfaction of basic 
needs, well-being, and justice for all individuals and communities.*! 


Social work has existed in some form or fashion for eons; its inclusion of 
spirituality into service delivery has shifted over the past decades. In ancient times 
practitioners were more holistic in their approach to service delivery. They worked with 
individuals as whole beings, incorporating all aspects of life, including physical, 
emotional, mental, and spiritual. 

In his lecture, “Spiritually Sensitive Social Work: an Overview of American and 
International Trends,” Edward Canda used the term “indigenous social welfare” to 
describe, “the distinctive holistic spiritually-based patterns of helping, healing and mutual 
support [exhibited] by indigenous cultures in North America.” °* Those individuals 
charged with maintaining the health and well-being of the individual, the family, and the 
community often engaged in specific practices that identified and diagnosed the problems 
or concerns disrupting the natural flow of harmonious relationships within and without 
the individual. 

The disconnection within the human being was resolved in a variety of ways. In 
southern Africa, the Inyanga, a traditional healer or diviner, used the throwing of bones to 
assess what was occurring within an individual before they offered a remedy. The 


Sangomas communicated with ancestors, worked with plant medicine (herbalism), and 
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used the power of prayer for healing purposes. In North American, Native Americans 
conducted sacred communal rituals to receive insight and present revelations. 

In Ghana, West Africa tribal leaders held new year gatherings where all 
community members engaged in forgiving exercises. Any individual that was out of 
harmony with another went to that individual and cleared all grievances so each could 
enter into the new year free of internal anger or animosity. The rationale was that any 
negative energy being held within one person would not only adversely affect the well- 
being of that individual, but would also disrupt the harmony and well-being of the entire 
tribe. 

The tribal elders also performed an “outdooring” ceremony for all babies born 
into the tribe. In Ghanaian society, every child receives the blessing of the family and 
community as it begins a new life. Every baby has an outdooring ceremony no matter 
how poor or rich the family is and no matter how many children the parents have. 
Ghanaians believe that a baby remains attached to its spirit world for the first seven days 
of life. The purpose of the ritual is to connect the child to the community and create a 
sense of wholeness and well-being within this tiny soul. The African proverb, “it takes a 
village to raise a child” is solidified with this ceremony. 

"The very foundation of the indigenous social welfare system stood on the 
premises that the individual was a whole entity interconnected with the universe, and no 
part of the person could be separated out." The practices of the indigenous social 
welfare system ended with the colonial period when social work came under the 


influence of voluntary social services and government social welfare agencies. The 
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holistic methodologies “community leaders, herbalists, spiritual healers, peacemakers, 
and respected elders”™ used to bring the individual back into a state of harmony and well- 
being disappeared. Social work practice became fragmented when faith traditions 
(religion, spirituality) were no longer considered in service delivery. 

Throughout the 20th century, the client’s faith traditions were “largely ignored by 
the Euro-American founders of professional social work.”® The idea of the individual as 
a whole entity interconnected with the universe was replaced by the Judeo-Christian 
worldviews on charity and communal responsibility and justice.°* The focus of service 
delivery shifted to better serve the theological ideas and needs of the practitioners that 
emphasized individual moral blame or merit. Personal faith traditions were excluded 
from service delivery as they were not considered essential to an individual’s well-being. 

Although “religion was a key factor in social work’s early history,” °” because 
many of the early practitioners were from dominant religious groups, they were more 
interested in directing clients to a Christian way of living as the solution to problems. 
This limited frame of mind failed to acknowledge the uniqueness of an individual’s 
worldview. Proselytizing to clients became the norm as the definition of wholeness and 
well-being became inextricably linked to Christian values. 

Many of the original social workers that came to help the less fortunate arrived 


with preconceived notions about who they were dealing with, and how best to help them. 
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They were more concerned with changing the individuals to fit into what they perceived 
was a “good person.” This paternalistic viewpoint discouraged autonomy and client 
empowerment, focusing less on how to facilitate a state of well-being, and more on how 
to develop an alignment with Christian doctrine. 

Beginning in the “1920s through the 1970s, social work began to distance itself 
from its early sectarian roots.”°® When social work practice shifted toward becoming 
more professional, “scientific perspectives of socialism, social functionalism, 
Freudianism, and behaviorism became more influential than theology. With a scientific 
base of operations and a new body of knowledge, conflicts with many Christian teachings 
and churches emerged, creating a problem for their identity.”°° Religion and spirituality 
were regarded as being irrelevant and unnecessary.‘ Many social workers supported the 
shift in focus to the “medical model of social work practice because they were 
disillusioned by those religious [service] providers who engaged in moralistic 
judgmentalism, blaming the victim, proselytization, and exclusivism.”!°' State and federal 
governments were also becoming more involved with social welfare practices, raising the 


concerns about separation of church and state “within the arena of social services.” !” 
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Beginning in the 1980s (until the present day), there was a resurgence of interest 
in spirituality. “Earlier sectarian social work organizations” !’ were replaced by inclusive 
secular professional organizations. In 1989 The Society for Spirituality and Social Work 
began a network of social workers and other helping professionals dedicated to spiritually 
sensitive practice and education. The Society seeks to encourage, honor, and nurture the 
diverse religious and non-religious paths, and to support the well-being and justice for all 
people. 

In 1994 the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE), the accreditation body 
for social work education, reintroduced references to religion and spirituality (after an 
absence of more than 20 years) in the 1994 Curriculum Policy Statement. The National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW) is a professional organization founded (in 1955) 
to set standards and maintain sound social policies in the profession. In 2015 the NASW 
National Committee on Racial and Ethnic Diversity revised the Standards and Indicators 
for Cultural Competence in Social Work Practice. The revision reflects the growth in the 
understanding of cultural competence with the introduction of new concepts and the 
expansion of others. These revised standards reinforce the concept of “culture” as being 
inclusive beyond race and ethnicity, inclusive of, but not limited to, sexual orientation, 
gender identity or expression, and religious identity or spirituality.'™ 

In 1994, a revision of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 


(DSM-IV) included a new category for religious and spiritual problems (loss of faith, 
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problems with religious conversion, or questioning religious values).!° This critical 
revision has significant implications for licensed clinical social workers because it allows 
them to include religious and spiritual concerns into the therapeutic process. 

There was a resurgence of the holistic form of social work during the 1990s. The 
reintroduction of religion and spirituality back into social work was appropriate because 
spirituality and religion are vital to the human experience.” Practitioners recognized that 
indigenous social workers had successfully helped to maintain the wellness and 
wholeness of individuals, communities, and countries for thousands of years because they 
worked holistically. Schools of social work and social work researchers have included 
religion and spirituality back in discussion and research projects because faith traditions 
are essential considerations in diversity work. The “strength perspective” (popularized in 
the 1990s) acknowledges clients’ worth, attributes, strengths, and potential. As social 
workers include the “strength perspective” into service delivery, their ability to help 
clients enhance their well-being is increased. '” 

Current research shows that when clients connect with faith-based resources, their 
healing process is enhanced.‘ In his article “Social Work and Religious Diversity: 
Problems and Possibilities,” Paul F. Knitter wrote, “Religious faith affects [and] often 


determines how people and communities feel about themselves, view their world, and act 
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in their work.” !° It is imperative that social service providers understand a client’s 
worldview because “an important aspect of wholeness is being able to navigate the 
various cycles inherent in our life journey with grace and ease.” 

Service providers are more effective when they comprehend and understand why 
it is important to include religion and spirituality into client dialogue. To work 
holistically with clients requires learning to understand their religious beliefs not just as 
propositional statements but as personal commitments; providers have to enter into these 
commitments and appreciate the power of clients’ worldviews. !!! 

At one time, the subject of religion or spirituality was taboo, eliminating any 
chance for a conversation about faith-based matters. However, since that belief has 
started to shift, social workers now have the opportunity to be more holistic in service 
delivery. Nick Spencer makes the point in his article, “Does Religion Add to Your Well- 
being?” 

Religion does, as a rule, lead to well-being, although in a variety of ways. 

In some instances, religious belief can give people’s suffering meaning 


and provide an interpretive framework by means of which they can cope 
with it." 


Social workers engage clients at various stages of a crisis. Knowing when to 


discuss a person’s religious beliefs can contribute to their well-being. If a social worker is 
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knowledgeable about religion/spirituality, they will not be opposed to offering referrals to 
faith-based resources. 

A homeless veteran client at Interfaith Community Services had successfully 
recuperated at the rehabilitation facility and been placed into his first apartment. On a 
home visit, the staff noticed that he was lonely and depressed. After a discussion, the 
social worker ascertained that, previously, he did have connections with a church 
community and would not mind making a new connection. He was referred to a local 
church that met his needs and started getting involved with the congregation. His 
involvement eventually led to a job and relationships with his new church family. This 
veteran had worked extremely hard to break his drug addiction, heal from major surgery, 
and move into his own apartment. However, his needs did not stop there; he required 
additional resources to make human connections. When social workers work to empower 
clients, they must have the skills to help clients until they reach a state of wholeness and 
well-being, which may very well include referral to a faith-based community. 

Dudley makes the critical point, 

Clients’ beliefs are another concept that is pertinent to helping them. 

Religion often plays a role in forming our beliefs about our families, and 

these beliefs can help clients strengthen their families, promote the well- 

being of their children. That is why social workers need to be aware of the 

religious beliefs of their clients.!!° 

There are times when social workers have to make informed judgments calls 


about how best to serve the well-being of clients. They make better decisions when the 


faith traditions of a client can be considered. 
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While working in child protective services as an emergency response worker, I 
had to make a judgment call, and, including the faith tradition of the family into my 
decision-making process, created an outcome that supported the well-being of the 
children. 

One Friday evening, I received a call from the pediatric doctor on call at the 
emergency department of San Francisco General Hospital. While examining two young 
Hispanic girls, brought in to the shelter for suspected child abuse, he discovered after 
reading the x-rays that both girls had old bone breaks and fractures. One little girl was 
two years old, and the other was nine months. The mother of the two girls was in her 
twenties. Upon interviewing her, I discovered that the father of the girls would hurt them 
to punish the mother. The young mother was not able to protect her daughters. After 
interviewing the father, I discovered he was a gang member, and the environment was not 
safe for the mother or the girls. 

When I completed the interviews with both parents it was after 5 pm and I was 
not able to obtain all the legal clearances I needed to place the girls in the custody of their 
maternal grandmother. Legally, I was supposed to place the girls into emergency foster 
care over the weekend until I could obtain the third clearance on Monday morning. 
However, both little girls were in extreme distress, as was the mother, and separating the 
girls from their mother and putting them in a strange environment was not good for their 
well-being. 

In speaking with the grandmother via telephone, I ascertained she was the mother 
of a very large Hispanic, Catholic family. The mother of the young girls was her 


youngest daughter. Even though it was illegal for me to place the girls with the 
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grandmother without all clearances in place, I agreed to make a home visit 50 miles 
away. When I arrived at the house, the grandmother along with all of the other grown 
children and grandchildren, met me. After an extensive interview with the grandmother, I 
decided to place the girls in the home, rather than put them into emergency foster care. 
The well-being of the mother and the little girls were the most important items on my 
agenda. 

When making my decision, I called on my knowledge about Hispanic families 
and the strong connections many have with the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church is 
of central importance in many Hispanic families. They regard the teachings of the church 
with respect and reverence. They will not do anything to go against the church or the 
matriarch of the family who guides the family by church doctrine. I made an informed 
decision based on all the information I had obtained but also from what I knew about the 
religious beliefs of the family. If I did not understand the significance of the 
grandmother’s beliefs, I would not have made the home visit. Therefore, I would not 
have seen the strong family support system. 

On Monday, I received the third clearance allowing for (the legal) placement of 
the children into the grandmother’s custody. My superiors reprimanded me for going 
against policy and breaking the law. It was illegal for me to make this placement without 
having all the clearances in place. In this instance, it was the strong religious ties the 
family had with the church that influenced my decision, and not the policies. When social 
workers understand the connections between religion and an individual’s well-being, it 


can enhance service delivery. Religious beliefs can have positive or negative impacts on a 
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client’s well-being, and when social workers understand this, they can make decisions in 
the client’s best interest. 

While making rounds at the Palomar Hospital as a resident Chaplin, I spoke to a 
young woman who was ready for discharge. When I asked if she had the support she 
needed after discharge, she started to cry. She informed me that she had lost her family 
because she had left her church of origin. I knew that in some religions when an 
individual decides not to participate any longer, they are excommunicated from the 
church losing all connection with friends and family. This can be extremely difficult for 
an individual. Her current emotional state was detrimental to her well-being. I knew she 
needed to connect with a new community where she could be accepted and worship God 
in her way. I offered her a referral to the Unitarian Universalist Church. This church has 
beliefs that are diverse and inclusive. In this case, I understood that this young woman’s 
well-being was in jeopardy if she did not find a replacement for the family she lost. My 
knowledge about the negative impact of losing one’s religious connection prompted me 
to a resource that could be supportive. Sometimes it is necessary to help clients make a 
connection to new religious/spiritual communities. 

“Religiosity is a complex phenomenon with complex but deep and inherent links 
with human well-being.”' It can be a powerful coping mechanism for individuals, but it 
can also interfere with developing well-being and wholeness. It is not the social worker’s 


responsibility to judge whether or not it is good or bad for the client but rather to know 
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how it is impacting the client and then offering the appropriate support. “Clients’ beliefs 
are another concept that is pertinent to helping them.”""5 

Currently, in this country, individuals are reviving their beliefs. People are 
searching for more meaning and looking outside of the traditional churches. Social 
workers need to expand their scope of knowledge to serve the needs of clients. It is not 
about proselytizing to the clients. It is about equipping social workers to make referrals to 
appropriate resources. “Today, religion is viewed as a powerful coping mechanism ... 
and a (perhaps uniquely suited) system to provide meaning in life.” 

Social workers need to understand how “the spirituality of many who are 
affiliated with religious groups can be and often is shaped by the beliefs and practices of 
these groups.” '” Many times the ramifications of growing up with certain beliefs and 
practices can affect individuals as adults. When social workers understand how someone 
has been influenced in their youth by religious beliefs, they can offer the appropriate 
support and interact with their clients appropriately. 

In the 1970s, many African Americans joined the Nation of Islam. The Nation of 
Islam is an African American political and religious movement founded in Detroit, 
Michigan by Wallace D. Fard Muhammad on July 4, 1930. Those in the nation were 
called Black Muslims. Although the Nation’s goals were to improve the spiritual, mental, 


social, and economic condition of African Americans in the United States, it did not 
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adhere to all the true teachings of Islam. When Malik el-Shabazz (who was known as 
Malcolm X) realized that the Nation was not an accurate representation of Islam, he split 
with the nation, as did many others. His leaving the Nation had a profound impact on the 
African-American community. 

Today, whenever I meet an African American who identifies as Muslim, I ask if 
they are a member of the Nation. This is very important to know because a Muslim in the 
Nation has a very different worldview than a Muslim that is not in the Nation. In some 
families, you will have individuals who were raised (as a child) in the Nation, and then 
left the Nation as an adult but remained Muslim. In one family, you can have Nation 
members and non-Nation members. A social worker with this knowledge will interact 
appropriately with clients. 

Within some cultures, the church plays a vital role in the lives of individuals, even 
when they are not members of the church. James Dudley made mention in his book that 
within the African American community, the African proverbs, “it takes a village to raise 
a child,” is an active practice.'!® As an African American working as a social worker in 
the African-American community, I experienced this community support system in 
action. 

I was called to investigate a case of possible child neglect that had been reported 
by the school because two little girls were truant. When I visited the home, it was clean, 
there was food in the house, and the girls looked like they were being cared for. 
However, it was evident that the mother was addicted to crack and did not seem capable 


of caring for her children. I realized that she was receiving help because in no way could 
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she maintain this environment with her drug problem. Growing up in the African 
American community, I know that the community provides informal social services all 
the time, and most times that support is the church. After reassuring the mother that I 
would not remove her children if she was honest and told me who was helping her, she 
revealed that the church she grew up in was supporting her. She hesitated telling me 
because it was not usual for social workers to understand or accept that the church was an 
acceptable source of support. 

I visited the church and verified that they were her support system. She was not a 
member but had grown up in the church, and everyone knew her and wanted to keep the 
children in the home. Working with the minister and a church elder, I developed a case 
plan, including them as her support system. The girls were allowed to stay in the home, 
and social services had a reliable source that was responsible for supervising the care and 
safety of the girls. A family remained intact because I understood that the church acted as 
informal social services within the community. If I did not know this existed, the girls 
would have been placed in foster care because the mother was not capable of providing 
all that they needed. My decision did not put the well-being of the family in jeopardy. 
The girls remained in the home, and the mother continued to receive support. 

A core value of social work is to respect a client’s beliefs. Social workers can 
only be respectful when they can include faith traditions into their purview. The 
effectiveness of social workers is hindered when they don’t realize the critical role 
religion can have on the well-being of individuals. Social workers do not need to 
understand all the nuances of the various religions; they do, however, need to be mindful 


of how religious beliefs might affect their client’s well-being. 
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Most recent empirical work in the psychology of religion does indeed show that 
some aspects of religion (e.g. religious attendance or intrinsic religiosity) correlate 
positively with some index of well-being. Religious people report being happier and 
more satisfied with their lives. '!9 

The social worker in the 21* century is required to be familiar with many methods 
of service delivery so they can enhance the well-being of their clients. Understanding the 
importance that faith tradition has in individuals’ lives can be beneficial in service 
delivery. Religion is too important an element of life, to not understand its impact on a 
client’s well-being. Therefore, I believe it is beneficial for all social workers to be 
exposed and educated on various faith traditions and how they can impact well-being. 


Question 2 


Why is it necessary to include specific information on the Abrahamic religions (Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam), and the New Thought faith tradition in the Multi-Faith Diversity 
Educational Program? 

The Multi-Faith Diversity Educational program teaches social workers about faith 
traditions and the vital role they play in society. The program separates facts from fiction 
by revealing historical truths. Myths and superstitions dissolve when the historical 
connections and similarities between traditions, like the Abrahamic religions, are 
understood. Principals within scriptural texts reveal the sacredness contained within all 
traditions. They are showing that no matter what tradition we worship from, we are all 


Divine beings worthy of God’s love. 
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Research indicates that individuals knowledgeable about varying faith traditions 
are more comfortable, willing, and able to engage in meaningful dialogue with religiously 
diverse groups. They also tend to have warmer feelings toward various religious groups 
they are not a part of. As social advocates, social workers are expected to reach across the 
table and connect with all individuals, regardless of their religious affiliations. 

Social work has played an instrumental role in helping to advance society. Social 
justice is one of the core concepts of social work. Ever since its formal inauguration in 
the late 19th century, social work has always paid attention to social justice issues. '”° It is 
within social justice that citizens are empowered to progress and be productive members 
of society.'*! Social workers engage in social and political action and advocate for 
changes in policy and legislation to improve social conditions. It is understood that they 
can initiate and engage in constructive dialogue in any setting. Their active engagement 
in social activism ensures inclusion, equity, fairness, and justice for all people. 

In his article, “Eye on Ethics, Keeping Social Justice in Social Work,” Frederic 
Reamer states, “Treating individuals’ private troubles are essential but ultimately may 
have limited impact if the public issues that create the private troubles are not addressed.” 
He goes on to say that astute social workers are educated to understand the “intimate and 
complex connection between individual suffering and the social context from which it 


arises.” 12? 
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The changing religious landscape of the U.S. is reshaping religious identity, 
altering religious practices, and changing people’s beliefs. The displays of white 
nationalism, along with the increase in religious hate crimes, are having a profound 
impact on the emotional well-being of individuals and the faith communities they belong 
to. '*° Social workers are on the front lines delivering services to both individuals and 
communities dealing with the devastating after effects of hatred and physical violence. 

As social advocates, social workers have to understand the communities they 
serve. Understanding their histories gives insight into how the psychological trauma from 
hate crimes is affecting them. Today, “there are more Muslim Americans than 
Episcopalians, more Muslims than members of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and as 
many Muslims as Jews.” !*4 Older cohorts of adults who were overwhelmingly Christian 
by affiliation are gradually passing away. They are being replaced by a new cohort of 
young adults who are less inclined to identify with any branch of Christianity. Large 
segments of society are reevaluating their beliefs and looking at other traditions to align 
with new faith communities. All of this sifting and changing is creating anxiety and fear 
among many. 

Social activism in a multi-religious society requires an understanding of the 
prominent faith traditions in that society. Within the United States, Christianity (65%), 


Judaism (1.8%), and Islam (1.1%) are the three main religions and have the most 
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significant influence on society. These faith traditions, known as the Abrahamic 
Traditions, are inextricably bound together with a shared history. 

To effectively advocate within and for these communities, social workers need 
more than a superficial understanding of who they are. Social workers need accurate 
information to understand the relationship between these three prominent religions. The 
ability to reason (void of emotions and inaccurate information) is vital. Knowing their 
shared history provides valuable insight into individual and collective worldviews. 
Advocacy within communities, which are recipients of violent acts, is more comfortable 
when the underlying factors contributing to those acts are understood. 

As America’s religious landscape becomes diverse, anti-Semitism, Islamophobia, 
and xenophobia are on the rise, and the concept of “Christian privilege is receiving 
greater attention.” > In his book, Spirituality Matters in Social Work, James Dudley 
points out, 

Christian privilege is similar to white and male privilege and implies that 

one group has privileges over others, sometimes formal and other times 

informal. Christians receive privileges (in the media, consumerism, 

schools, workplace, paid religious holidays, favoritism in government) 

that other groups do not. Most Christians are unaware of this sense of 

privilege because it is so ingrained in the societal fabric, and they are the 

beneficiaries. However, non-Christians may experience it as perceived 


rejection, neglect, or lower value because of their religious or non- 
religious affiliations. 


It has been difficult for some white Americans to appreciate how people of color 
experience America; it can be a challenge for Christians to understand how their non- 


Christian brothers and sisters feel. 
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Social workers do not operate in a vacuum; they have prejudices and strong 
opinions just like everyone else. Life experiences also shape their worldviews. To 
effectively support the Abrahamic faith communities, they have to be willing to 
recognize, accept, and work through their personal beliefs and inclinations. In the 1960s, 
before social workers could effectively work within communities of color, they had to 
examine their beliefs about those communities. Cultural diversity education helped them 
become strong advocates. 

The social worker of the 21“ century needs to engage in the same process of 
education and self-examination in relationship to the Abrahamic communities. 
Awareness and clarity are two essential components of social work. It is social workers’ 
responsibility to be aware of their ideologies and maintain a high level of clarity in their 
professional roles as social advocates. 

It will also be advantageous for social workers to understand faith traditions, 
which are not considered traditionally Christian but are close to Christianity. Having this 
knowledge will be invaluable when working with those individuals who are looking for 
alternatives to the traditional Christian Church. For that reason, the Multi-Faith Diversity 
Educational Program includes information on New Thought churches and the New 
Thought Movement, along with information on those Abrahamic traditions which are 
reformed. 

The educational curriculum for social work is extensive in some areas and lacking 
in others. It is well established and acknowledged that social work education does not 
offer information on religion/spirituality. The curriculum also lacks programs on self- 


reflection or personal growth and development for social workers. In the two years I was 
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in the MSW program, there was not one class devoted to my personal development as it 
related to my professional role. At no time was I required to conduct an in-depth 
examination of my personal beliefs. Therefore, I went into my professional role not 
knowing or understanding the extent of my prejudices or personal biases. 

The multi-faith diversity program is designed to offer social workers opportunities 
for self-reflection. Incorporated into the curriculum are activities that expose personal 
biases. In my opinion, social workers are ineffective when they do not know what they do 
not know. This became very apparent to me when I worked along with white social 
workers in the African American community. They made grave errors and mistakes that 
negatively impacted their clients simply because they did not know better. 

When working along with a client (within their faith tradition), the most powerful 
tool a social worker can utilize is the inquiry. Asking the client for guidance is perfectly 
acceptable. However, first the social worker has even to know they need to make an 
inquiry. 

Question 3 
What benefits would be derived from teaching social workers to administer spiritual 
assessments to clients? 

Assessment is a central component of direct social work practice and provides a 
foundation for the social worker to establish connections with clients. It is the tool social 
workers use to identify the presenting challenges of clients, expose existing strengths, and 
make appropriate referrals. Without the assessment tool, social workers would struggle to 
identify an entry point for service delivery. 

The role of a social worker is to help individuals mediate whatever crises or 


challenges they may be facing, with the ultimate goal of returning them (the clients) to a 
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state of human well-being and wholeness. That state of well-being and wholeness will 
look different for every individual and require a personalized application of services and 
resources. The work of service providers is to engage clients and facilitate a transparent 
exchange of information that outlines a plan of action that addresses the immediate 
situation. The most efficient and reliable way for providers to develop intervention 
strategies that meet the unique needs of clients is to administer an assessment. 

The assessment tool is designed to take a snapshot of all aspects of a client’s life 
to compile a complete picture of what is taking place in the present moment. Each aspect 
will be investigated to identify the client’s strengths and challenges. The data collected is 
synthesized, evaluated, and used to develop intervention strategies and plans of action. 
Without a complete picture of the client’s life, the provider could miss identifying a vital 
resource, which could be beneficial in meeting the particular needs of the client. The 
assessment tools used in current social work modalities do not capture the totality of a 
client’s life. The social worker effectively assesses the physical, emotional/mental, 
financial, and social aspects and completely ignores the spiritual aspect of a client’s life. 

The spiritual aspect of the client’s life is essential in that it helps to identify those 
particular attitudes, behaviors, or opinions which can impact the service delivery process. 
Spirituality connects individuals with themselves and the outside world in tangible ways, 
ways that may not be easily identified by other assessment tools. 

Today, all social workers understand the need to conduct an evaluation and 
diagnosis before providing services. When we look at assessment as a tool that providers 
use to create working case plans for clients, the name Mary Ellen Richmond is referred to 


as the originator of this area of social work practice. Ms. Richmond constructed the 
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foundations for the scientific methodology development of professional social work 
practice around 1910. She searched for the causes of poverty and social exclusion in the 
interaction between an individual and his or her environment. Ms. Richmond’s approach 
to social work practice allowed clients to have a voice and autonomy. She was a 
proponent for clients involved in solving their problems. 

Ms. Richmond introduced new systems for interview methodologies and initiating 
dialogue with clients. To facilitate this evaluation process, she developed what she called 
the social diagnosis. It was an assessment tool, which focused on six areas of strengths 
(in the household, in the person of the client, in the neighborhood and broader social 
network, in civil agencies, in private and public agencies) that the provider and client 
could evaluate together. Clients were included in the assessment process because she was 
a firm believer in client involvement. 

Although Ms. Richmond called for the inclusion of psychological elements in the 
assessment process, there was no specific mention of spirituality or religion, and 
therefore providers did not include it as an area for evaluation. Ms. Richmond’s work and 
thinking have had a significant influence on current social work practices in the United 
States and other countries. It is reasonable to wonder, had she specifically named 
spirituality in the six areas of strengths, whether spiritual assessments would be an 
intricate part of the assessments conducted in modern-day social work practice? 
However, her work did help to elevate social casework practices to stronger professional 
status and standardized the assessment process. 

In their paper, “The Integration of Clients’ Religion and Spirituality in Social 


Work Practice,” Oxhandler et al. stated: “there was no mention of religion or spirituality 
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[in the medical model] because there was no research to support the discussion about 
clients’ faith and practice during that time.” '”° With all aspects of spirituality and religion 
removed from social work practice, the area of assessment that evaluated a client’s 
worldview was lost. As a result, social workers could not identify valuable resources 
contained within faith traditions that clients could utilize to address life challenges. 

Even though the current trends are helping to shift attitudes about what Canda 
termed “spiritually sensitive social work” practices, social workers are not incorporating 
spirituality into the assessment process. In his paper, “Why Conduct a Spiritual 
Assessment? A Theoretical Foundation for Assessment,” David R. Hodge, explains that 
“conducting a spiritual assessment provides a window into the client’s worldview.” ”’ 

David Hodge emphasizes that there are significant reasons why spiritual 
assessments must be included in social work practice. Spiritual assessments help obtain 
information about the client’s worldview. In many instances, worldviews are formulated 
from religious beliefs. Acquiring this information can help the provider build rapport, 
identify strengths, and make recommendations. Not knowing this information can impede 
the assessment process and damage the client’s trust in the process. Within the United 
States, the population is becoming “increasingly populated by a diverse array of religious 
worldviews.” !”° Service providers need to be comfortable and knowledgeable when 


engaging with clients who present from different faith traditions. 
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Using a strengths perspective in social work practice is also increasing. During 
the assessment process, service providers are looking at clients’ strengths rather than their 
deficits. Those identified strengths can be used to help mitigate presenting challenges. In 
past times spirituality was often equated with psychopathology. However, the 
preponderance of research conducted on spirituality and religion indicates they are 
essential assets in a person’s life and should be viewed as strengths. It is not unusual for 
individuals to look to their sacred scriptures for strength in challenging times. 

Currently, many organizations are requiring that clients receive spiritual 
assessments. The Joint Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations 
(JCAHO) recommends that social workers administer spiritual assessments. “The 
purpose of the initial [spiritual] assessment is two-fold: to identify the effect of client’s 
spirituality on service provision, if any, and to determine if a further, more extensive 
spiritual assessment is required.” !”9 

A spiritual assessment brings the client’s worldview into the process, which 
allows both the social worker and client to engage in a level of conversation that 
encompasses all aspects of the client’s life. The holistic approach used with spiritually 
sensitive social work practice supports the idea of returning clients to a state of human 
well-being and wholeness. Within spiritually sensitive social work practice, the 
spirituality, religion, and or faith tradition of the client is embedded within the assessment 


process. 


129 David R. Hodge, “A Template for Spiritual Assessment: A Review of the JCAHO 
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The current trend to return spiritual assessments into social work will enhance 
service delivery. We know the benefits of spiritually sensitive social work because we 
witnessed the positive impact indigenous social welfare had on individuals and 
communities. Educating social workers to administer spiritual assessments is a step 
toward working with clients as whole beings. It is also a step toward cultivating religious 
diversity and building bridges between individuals from different faith traditions. I firmly 
believe that in administering spiritual assessments, social workers will gain insights that 
can benefit them personally and professionally. They will have the opportunity to 


examine their perspectives on spirituality and religion. 
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CHAPTER 5 
IMPLEMENTING THE PLAN 


I designed the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational program because I was 
concermed with the lack of education social workers were receiving on 
religion/spirituality. Although religion/spirituality is an important aspect of life, it is 
missing from social work education. Some schools do offer classes on 
religion/spirituality as electives, but the topic has not been incorporated into the general 
curriculum. Social workers do not know how to include faith traditions into service 
delivery. As a result, their knowledge about clients is limited, and they aren’t accessing 
the resources available to them within faith communities. The lack of exposure to faith 
traditions in educational programs has prevented many social workers from examining 
their own personal belief systems around religion and social work. This has caused some 
to shy away from the subject or resist it altogether. 

The Multi-Faith Diversity Education program (MFDE) teaches social workers the 
importance of integrating faith traditions into service delivery and offers a way to break 
down barriers and build bridges with clients. When initially designing the program, I was 
cognizant of the fact that the topic of religion and spirituality is still taboo in social 
services, and a program on faith traditions might initially be met with skepticism and 
resistance. For years, social workers have been taught to respect the separation of church 
and state. This has been interpreted to mean that they have had to avoid the subject of 
religion and spirituality. In order to have MFDE accepted, it had to be presented in both a 


non-threatening and non-controversial fashion. 
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Social workers are always open to learning information that will help them be 
more effective in their jobs. I decided the best way to introduce the program was to 
present information on the current trends taking place in society and show how those 
changes called for new service delivery techniques and strategies. I also made it very 
clear that the MFDE Program was not a class on religion but rather a program designed to 
help social workers include an important aspect of life into service delivery, an aspect 
that had been overlooked for decades. 

I originally designed the program to be eight hours in length, but it developed into 
a four hour seminar to accommodate the schedules of the staff at Interfaith Community 
Services where the demonstration program was delivered. Although it was a program for 
social workers it was offered to all the staff at Interfaith Community Services. This 
included support staff, social workers, therapist, program managers, administration and 
volunteers. 

The program was delivered in three 40-minute sessions, with a 10-minute break 
between sessions to complete evaluations. The material in each session was delivered by 
lecture, video and inter active activities. Participants were asked to write their questions 
down and a Q&A was held at the end of each session. I deliberately designed the 
program to be lively, fun and interesting. Each session had a group interactive activity 
that allowed the participants to learn by doing. I wanted them to realize how little they 
really knew about faith traditions without creating feelings of guilt. It was also important 
for them to step into the shoes of a client so they could feel what a client might be feeling 


when their faith identity wasn’t acknowledged. 
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The evaluations showed that the program was successful in that it met the 
program goals. It was well received by the participants who learned information they did 
not previously know. Many expressed an interest to learn more about other faith 
traditions. They appreciated that the material was presented in a way that did not make 
them feel uncomfortable, especially because the subject could be controversial. They now 
understand why it is important for faith traditions to be included in service delivery, and 
that the inclusion of religion/spirituality into service delivery does not put the separation 
of church and state in jeopardy. 

The program revealed two major outcomes I had not anticipated. I discovered that 
the MFDE Program is the prerequisite to a seminar on spiritual assessments. The program 
is beneficial to everyone, not just social workers or service providers. 

In the original design, one of the program goals was to introduce spiritual 
assessments and provide training on spiritual assessment tools. It became very clear that 
introducing spiritual assessments was not appropriate for a four-hour or eight-hour 
seminar. To include training on spiritual assessments in a half day or even full day of 
education on faith traditions would be information overload. 

Since social workers have no prior knowledge about religion/spirituality and 
social work practice, they needed basic information on the subject. The Multi Faith- 
Diversity Educational Program is a basic introduction to religion/spirituality from a 
service delivery perspective. It provides a foundation for more in-depth study that would 
include spiritual assessments. Social workers will be prepared to learn about spiritual 


assessments after taking the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program. 
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The program was also initially designed for social workers, both those in the field 
and social work students in graduate school. Before launching the program, I delivered a 
pilot program to a diverse group of individuals that included a retired doctor, a real estate 
agent and a minister. They all stated the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program was 
needed in areas other than social work. They felt that the changing demographics called 
for a program such as MFD. They believe that it can improve working relationships 
between individuals, especially those from different faith traditions. The program can 
also help individuals engage in appropriate behaviors because they have education about 
non-Christian faith traditions. 

The program was well received by all the staff at Interfaith Community Services. 
The evaluation results from each session are included at the end in the evaluation section. 
Participants felt it was beneficial to them personally and professionally. They made a 
request to have all the new employees of Interfaith Community Services go through the 
program along with the volunteers. 

Some written answers to the question “What did you most appreciate; Enjoy/think 
was best about the Multi-Faith Diversity Program?” revealed how participants felt about 
the program. 


e I appreciated learning about the faith tradition and history of each faith 

e The program covered a wide range of subjects and they were very applicable to 
the work we do 

e Learning the differences between the faith traditions was very helpful 

e The information on diversity was very informative 

e Learning how faith traditions impact individual world-views was helpful 

e The program created a safe space to learn about a very difficult topic 


e [wanted to learn more, the program should be longer 
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I also had the opportunity to present the program to a community group which 


meets every Friday. Several of the members invited me to present the program to their 


respective groups: the police department, the PTA, the LDS church. 


Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program 


It is my intention that each participant leaves the program with: 


1. 


Gi OI Be O90 iN 


8. 
oi 


Greater awareness of why we need Multi-Faith Diversity Education as service 
providers. 

Understanding how MFDE is a valuable tool to have in service delivery. 
Awareness about Interfaith collaboration and multi-faith dialogue. 

More recognition of various Faith Traditions’ symbols. 

More clarity on what is fact and what is fiction about various Faith Traditions. 
Knowledge about Interfaith Community Service history and the current Faith 
Traditions membership. 

Understanding how wholeness and well-being is enhanced for clients when Faith- 
based resources are available. 

Knowledge about balance and integration. 


Understanding about the Abrahamic and Baha’i faith Traditions 


Session I A Changing Diversity Expansion of Service Delivery 


Goal 1 


To help social service providers understand how completing a Multi-Faith 


Diversity Educational Program will enhance their work with clients. 


1. Show how cultural diversity has evolved in the country 
2. Explain changing demographics in the country 
3. Explain why multi-faith diversity is being included into service delivery 


4. Bring awareness to the diversity of multi-faith traditions 
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Strategy 1- Deliver a lecture introducing participants to the historical relationship 
between religion/spirituality and social services, and how that history has 


impacted social services. 


Strategy 2 - Teach a lesson on the current research data about the positive effects that 


utilizing religious/spiritual resources can have on clients’ success. 


Strategy 3 — Facilitate a discussion with participants on how to introduce 
religious/spiritual dialogue with clients, and the difference between 


proselytizing and offering support. 
PowerPoint Slide #1: Welcome & Introduction 
What MFDE Program is and is not 


Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program is designed to enhance social service 
providers’ effectiveness. The United States is a culturally diverse country that has done a 
lot of work to recognize cultural diversity. The religious demographics are changing in 
our country and it is important that service providers recognize this and look beyond 
cultural diversity when working with clients because diversity isn’t just about culture: it 
is also about multi-faith diversity. This is not a program to teach religious history 
although some historical facts will be included. 


Why the terminology Faith Tradition is used 


Some belief systems are not looked at as religious or spiritual but still impact an 
individual’s worldview. The terms religion and spiritual have different meanings that can 
influence how individuals receive information. Therefore, I will use the neutral term faith 
tradition. 


Why I believe multi-faith diversity is needed in social work 
As a social worker I felt inadequately equipped to work with clients from various 


faith traditions: 
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e [did not receive training on the importance of incorporating a client’s worldview 
(faith traditions) into the development of treatment plans. 
e [lacked understanding about the connection between wholeness, well-being and 
faith traditions. 
As an Ordained Interfaith Minister: 
e [learned how individuals relate to each other better when they have awareness 
about multi-faith diversity. 
e [realized that when individuals understand each other, respect and trust could be 
developed between diverse faith groups. 
PowerPoint Slide #2: Diversity 
VIDEO “A DIVERSE WORLD” 
Deliver information that April is Cultural Diversity month, which started in 2004 
to recognize and honor our cultural diversity. 
Explain why as a society we need Multi-Faith Diversity Education. 
PowerPoint Slide #3: Cultural Diversity Is Our History 


Strategy 1- Deliver a lecture introducing participants to the historical relationship 
between religion/spirituality and social services, and how that history has 


impacted social services. 
e Our history with diversity 
e A shift in thinking and behavior 
Our country has been though many hard and difficult times as we struggled to 
create a country where everyone could live together. And although we are still not there 
as a society, we have come a long way in grappling with cultural diversity. We had to 


work together as a nation to learn how to honor, appreciate and respect the diverse 
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cultures in our society. It wasn’t easy we had to endure prejudices, judgments and bad 
behaviors. 

As an African-American I had to engage in protest and non-violent resistance to 
help change come about. It wasn’t pretty and it didn’t feel good. But I did it. As a nation 
we learned some difficult lessons. Some individuals changed and learned to accept those 
they hated. We worked with civil rights leaders such as Martin Luther King, Jr. to 
eliminate discrimination against African-Americans. 

Many may be old enough to remember a man named George Wallace, the 
governor of Alabama who sent state troopers to intimidate peaceful marchers. He also 
stood in the doorway to prevent African-American students from entering the University 
of Alabama. He was famous for saying, “Segregation, today, tomorrow and forever.” 
Although he was the cause of much pain and suffering later in his life, he was able to 
change and make apologies for his actions. Many accepted his apologies and many did 
not. The important thing was that this man changed his attitude. And his change of 
attitude helped facilitate change in the country. 

We supported Caesar Chavez in his crusade that called for fair wages and humane 
working conditions for farm laborers who stooped over to pick everything from grapes to 
lettuce. We watched when Native Americans took over and held Alcatraz Island as Indian 
Land. The Occupation of Alcatraz Island was led by the Native American group, Indians 
of All Tribes (IAT). We became aware of the plight of our Native American Brothers and 
Sisters. 

As a result of all the civil rights movements our awareness expanded and so did 


our educational programs. We started to know what we didn’t know. We did not know 
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about each other. This is when the conversation about cultural diversity came into our 
vocabulary. 

In this country today all organizations and schools have policies to provide 
education on diversity with cultural sensitivity training. Today cultural diversity 
education is the norm. It is present in all aspect of our society. We strive to be culturally 
sensitive. 

But Diversity isn’t just about gender or race, it’s also about diversity of 
background and mindset. It is about our worldview, which includes our faith traditions. 
PowerPoint Slide #4: Diversity Is Expanding 

e A shift in diversity is occurring. 

e Diversity as we have known it is expanding and changing in our society. 

e We need new ways to look at diversity and new ways of dealing with 

diversity. The old paradigms no longer serve us. 

1. Millennials, adults ages 22 to 37, now number 84 million, or 26 percent of the 
U.S. population. Their size exceeds that of the 75.4 million baby boomers, 
according to new U.S. Census Bureau estimates released today. Overall, 
millennials are more diverse than the generations that preceded them, with 44.2 
percent being part of a minority race or ethnic group (that is, a group other than 
non-Hispanic, single-race white). And 35% of adult Millennials (Americans born 
between 1981 and 1996) are religiously unaffiliated. The term none means —no 


particular religion 
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. A record number of Americans live in multigenerational households, part of a 
broader trend toward more shared living. Older generations are being influenced 
by younger generations. 

The institution of marriage continues to change. Half of adults today are married, 
a share that has remained relatively stable in recent years but is down significantly 
over previous decades. Cohabitation among unmarried partners is rising, 
including a growing share of unmarried parents. Increasing shares of newlyweds 
have a spouse of a different race or ethnicity. Interfaith marriages allow families 
to celebrate a wider variety of traditions, and are changing the way traditions 
occur. 

New refugee arrivals are down in the U.S. and their religious composition has 
changed. Most refugees coming to the U.S. during fiscal 2017 were from the 
Middle East and Africa. International arrivals to the U.S. have risen among some 
groups. 

New foreign student enrollment at U.S. colleges and universities doubled between 

2008 and 2016, from 179,000 to 364,000, far outpacing growth in overall college 
enrollment. Growth has been stronger at public schools than private schools. 
Students from China, India and South Korea accounted for more than half (54%) 
of all new foreign students pursuing higher education degrees in the U.S. in 2016. 
They bring with them their homeland traditions. 

The Christian share of the U.S. population is declining, while the number of U.S. 
adults who do not identify with any organized religion is growing, according to an 


extensive new survey by the Pew Research Center. Moreover, these changes are 
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taking place across the religious landscape, affecting all regions of the country 

and many demographic groups. While the drop in Christian affiliation is 

particularly pronounced among young adults, it is occurring among Americans of 
all ages. The same trends are seen among whites, blacks and Latinos; among both 
college graduates and adults with only a high school education; and among 

women as well as men. The fastest growing group in the U.S. today are the Nones 

- those people with no religious affiliation. 

PowerPoint Slide #5: Diversity Isn’t Just Cultural -It Is Also Multi-Faith 

Diversity isn’t just about culture; it is also multi-faith. We can’t always identify 
our differences outwardly. As our society changes, our awareness has to shift to 
accommodate the new paradigm shift. What we don’t understand can create anxiety and 
fear. 

In 2017 religious-based hate crimes increased 23 percent. The 1,564 crimes 
reported in 2017 was the second highest number of religion-based crimes ever, surpassed 
only by the aftermath of the Sept. 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. One out of every five hate 
crimes targeted someone because of their religion. 

Singapore is the most religiously diverse country in the world. But the US’s 
religious diversity comes not from religious minorities, who in total are only 5.3 percent 
of the population, but from the 16 percent of Americans who are unaffiliated. These 
newly unaffiliated individuals are now searching for new faith traditions. 

American’s diversity is actually highest within the Christian tradition. Some 
reports states there are over 33,000 different Christian denominations. Other sources state 


that there are over 10,000 distinct faith traditions in the world. 
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PowerPoint Slide #6: Test Your Knowledge: Name that tradition Game 

e Our responsibility is to expand our awareness- so we can better serve our 

clients. 

e We have to know what we don’t know. 

As our world changes our practices need to change also. It is our duty to expand 
our awareness so that we can be better equipped to support our clients and offer resources 
that will meet their needs. What worked in the past isn’t working in today’s world. If we 
want to be relevant, we also need to learn new information. 

Each participant is provided with a sheet that has 17 faith symbols with faith 
tradition names on it and blank lines. When they see the symbol on the PowerPoint, they 
are to identify it on the sheet of paper by placing a number by it. 

PowerPoint Slide #7: What’s That Tradition? 

e How high is your multi-faith IQ? 

As I identify the symbols, I provide information on that faith tradition. The person 
who identifies the highest number of faith traditions receives the book, The Interfaith 
Manual. 

1. African-Gye Nyame Endrinka symbol meaning God is all there is. It is one of the 
endrinka symbols from West Africa. 

2. Buddhist — Have no belief in a personal God 

3. Christian — Not all Christians worship on Sunday 

4. Hindu — Hinduism believes in only one God, but in many forms 

5. Jainism — Believe in non-violence 

6. LDS — The Church of Jesus Day Latter Day Saints are called, Mormons 


7. Sikh— Men of the Sikh Faith Tradition wear head coverings called “Turbans” 
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8. Shinto — (“the way of the gods”) is the indigenous faith of the Japanese people 
9. Sufism — is the path of spirituality that exists in Islam. 
10. Tao — Taoism of Chinese origin — no God as in the Abrahamic religions 
11. Judaism —Jewish Shabbat begins Friday sunset until Saturday after nightfall 
12. Wiccan — Western movement-nature worship from pagan times 
13. Baha’i — The Baha’i faith has no ministers, priests, imams, rabbis, or clergy 
14. Unitarian Universalists — have different ideas about God and accept all 
individuals 
15. New Thought — Teachings are based on the observation of Universal Spiritual 
Principles- Unity, Religious Science, Science of Mind 
16. Islam — Muslims perform Salat (prayer) five times each day 
17. Native American — the Supreme Being or God is known as the Great Spirit 
PowerPoint Slide #8: Interfaith & Multi-Faith 
e Interfaith Collaboration 
e Miulti-Faith Dialogue 
The term interfaith has become a negative connation to many. The term has been 
misrepresented to mean that all faith traditions should try to reach a common ground in 
their beliefs, and then blend into one universal pattern of belief. That is not correct. 
Interfaith means we can stand alongside other traditions while keeping our individuality. 
We respect each other and learn to communicate with each other. We hold a common 
goal. To help all those who need support. 
Multi-faith is to believe that no one faith tradition is superior to the others and we 


can engage in dialogue together. I can acknowledge your belief and respect your right to 
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have it. We can all be both friendly and faithful as we engage one another. When we 
engage in interfaith collaboration and multi-faith dialogue, we create safe 
environments. 

PowerPoint Slide #9: Interfaith Collaboration 

e Leaders are recognizing the power of Interfaith connections 

e New Interfaith partnerships are emerging 

e Interfaith conferences are occurring 

e Schools of theology are training Interfaith ministers 

Pope Francis leader of the Catholic Church, which has 1.2 billion followers, 
recognizes other faith traditions and is a proponent of interfaith collaboration and 
interfaith prayer. When he visited the United States in 2015, he held a memorial service 
at Ground Zero. It was a time of shared prayer, a remarkable interfaith moment of 
praying together. All faiths were invited and prayed together for peace. 

Interfaith partnerships are being created all over our country. As we come 
together, we develop relationships where we can support each other. The Interfaith 
Community in North County came together when our Muslin brothers and sisters 
experienced acts of violence against them. We stood and held vigil so they could pray in 
peace. 

Last week, the Poway Interfaith Team in Escondido, CA had a conversation with 
the former Ambassador to the United Nations from Ethiopia who is going to join the 
2019 Interfaith Convention in California. Last year an Interfaith Convention was held in 
San Diego where over 250 attended. All the counties in San Diego including the state 


government declared Interfaith Week the first week in August. 
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Schools of religion are also beginning to train ministers to be interfaith ministers. 
Interfaith ministers work with all faith traditions. One Spirit Seminary in New York is no 
longer the lone interfaith seminary. New York Theological Seminary has a multi-faith 
cohort in the Doctor of Ministry program. 

PowerPoint Slide #10: Multi-Faith & Coexistence 

e Forging deeper connections that impact how we live together 

e Other countries learned to engage in multi-faith dialogues 

Interfaith activities can lead to multi-faith dialogue, which can then lead to a 
deeper unity. Multi-faith dialogue doesn’t require submission to one faith tradition. 
Multi-faith is more than just coexistence; it also involves dialogue, and that dialogue 
creates spaces for cohabitation and reaching joint goals. 

Multi-faith dialogue is based on common ethics and the common good rather than 
common theology. 

Singapore is the most religiously diverse country in the world. It encourages 
religious diversity by celebrating dates and events significant to each group, so residents 
can spend these important days with their loved ones regardless of their beliefs. I had the 
opportunity to work there for three years. And at no time did I feel any discrimination. It 
is a country that is all-inclusive. 

PowerPoint Slide #11: Multi-Faith Dialogue 
e New interfaith community agency emerged from multi-faith dialogue 
e New paradigm shift in service delivery 
The idea of Interfaith Community Services came into existence 42 years ago and 


was the vision of Rabbi Sheldon Moss at Temple Adat Shalom in Escondido, CA. When 
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Rabbi Moss arrived at Temple Adat Shalom in 1977, he established relationships 
between the different faith communities. He understood that there was strength in 
numbers. 

In May 1979 with a group of clergy and a few faith center members Rabbi Moss 
launched the North Country Ecumenical Association. The newly formed association 
reached out to other faith centers and within a year the group grew to eighteen faith- 
based organizations representing over eight different faith traditions. 

Originally the group focused on social issues facing the religious community. But 
in 1980 after successfully organizing a lobbying campaign to keep white supremacist 
Tom Metzger out of office, the group realized its collective power, and made a resolution 
to address the problems of hunger and homelessness occurring in many communities. 

The first direct services were started in October 1981 with an emergency food 
program. However, in 1982 after an informal study the congregations realized they 
weren’t able to meet the needs individually, but collectively they could make a 
difference. So, a decision was made to create a central clearinghouse to which 
participating faith centers could refer people needing help. It was felt that a center with 
pooled resources could more effectively assist those people whose needs were genuine. 

Today Interfaith is continuing to be on the cutting edge of interfaith collaboration 
and multi-faith dialogue. This program, which it is launching, will make it possible for 


other agencies to help staff become better providers by offering a new type of education. 
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Session II The Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program 
Goal 2 


To help social service providers understand the relationship between human well- 
being and wholeness and the scriptural text of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, 
and New Thought. 


Strategy 1 —Introduce participants to what generally constitutes human well-being and 


wholeness. 


Strategy 2 —Teach a lesson on the principals within Christianity, Judaism, Islam, 
Buddhism, and New Thought that contribute to a person’s well-being and 


wholeness. 
PowerPoint Slide #12: A New Resource 


The session will also show that Multi-Faith Diversity Education offers providers a 
new tool for their already efficient toolbox. This program is not looking to address 
religious philosophies or to train providers in religious doctrine. It isn’t about discovering 
provider’s individual ideologies about religion or spirituality. 

It is designed to bring awareness to another aspect of service delivery that could 
possibly aid the clients in moving forward on their journey toward wholeness and well- 
being, incorporating a client’s faith tradition into treatment can have a positive effect on 
their journey toward wholeness and well-being. 

Because MFDE is not an educational program on religion/spirituality, the term 
faith tradition is used. A faith tradition is a belief system that a client might adhere to 
which influences their worldview but doesn’t necessarily fit into the traditional category 


of religion/spirituality. 
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MEFDE opens a door, which allows the provider to take a glimpse into another 
aspect of the client’s life. With new information (about how faith traditions can be an 
influence on client’s well-being) the provider has the opportunity to offer additional 
resources that can be beneficial to the client’s success. Interfaith Community Services has 
a wealth of resources available to providers and clients that can be utilized. This program 
will help the agency utilize those resources. 

PowerPoint Slide #13: Multi-Faith Diversity Education 
e Protected by law 
e Encouraged to succeed 

We are fortunate in this country that we have laws which protect our right to hold 
personal beliefs about religion/spirituality. 

The First Amendment was adopted on December 15, 1791. It established a 
separation of church and state that prohibited the federal government from making any 
law “respecting an establishment of religion.” It also prohibits the government, in most 
cases, from interfering with a person’s religious beliefs or practices. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, adopted in 1868, extended religious freedom by 
preventing states from enacting laws that would advance or inhibit any one religion. 

The MFDE program is not about teaching religious concepts or investigating 
service providers’ personal belief systems. The program goal is to educate social service 
providers on how the principals within varying faith traditions foster wholeness and well- 
being with clients. 

Research indicates that clients with access to faith-based resources are more 


successful in reaching their treatment goals. Research also shows that service providers 
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who are knowledgeable about faith traditions are more comfortable, willing and open to 
engaging with clients from different religious/faith traditions. 

Since providers will not be engaged in proselytizing, but instead supporting 
clients to meet personal goals, their conversations will not be threatening or adversarial. 
They will also gain a better understanding about the myths which create personal biases 
toward faith traditions that are different from theirs. 

PowerPoint Slide #14: The Missing Piece In Service Delivery 
e Put Faith Tradition back in with freedom 
e [tis important to understand that the original social workers were from 
Faith Traditions. 

We are familiar with Catholic Charities, which began with an orphanage it opened 
for girls in 1727. The Salvation Army was founded in 1865, in the East End of London, 
to offer practical help to the poor and destitute as well as preaching the Gospel to them. It 
was originally called the Christian Mission, but changed its name to the Salvation Army 
in 1878. 

What we are witnessing today is different in that we are offering services to 
individuals and we are supporting them inside of their faith tradition. We are not 
proselytizing to them. The education that is being offered helps us to better understand 
those who come to us, so we can offer them what they need, and not what we think they 
need. 

Today’s Multi-Faith Diversity Education is all about meeting the client where 
they are and helping them to get to where they wish to get. We are not utilizing a wealth 


of resources at our disposal, which can aid us in service delivery. 
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Many service providers are fearful of venturing into the area of 
religion/spirituality because of the separation of church and state. There is no concern 
about that when clients are offered to connect with faith-based agencies of their choosing. 
In the past there was a problem because clients weren’t doing the leading, they were 
being led. 

PowerPoint Slide #15: What’s In Your Tool Box 

e Building on what we already have 

As service providers we have accumulated many tools, which we use in helping 
our clients. We use these tools so efficiently that we don’t even know when we are using 
them. Let’s take a few minutes to name six tools that we always have in our toolbox. 

e Case management 

e Assessment 

e Listening skills 

e Cultural Diversity Awareness 

e Communication 

e Multi-tasking 
PowerPoint Slide #16: Adding A New Tool 

e Putting multi-faith awareness into the tool box 

e Multi-faith awareness 

It is not necessary for us to understand the inner workings of every faith tradition. 
We only need to have awareness so we can make appropriate decisions, decisions based 


on truth and not fiction. Multi-faith awareness gives us the ability to work closely with 
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individuals we aren’t familiar with. When our awareness is enhanced so is our service 
delivery. 
PowerPoint Slide #17: The Journey To Wholeness 

e What is needed to support wholeness and well-being 

It is the provider’s job to support clients as they move toward wholeness. Each 
client is unique and will require different support systems and resources. As providers, 
we want to have all the resources we need to assist our clients. Understanding how 
wholeness and well-being is viewed within faith traditions is a valuable tool. 
PowerPoint Slide #18: Wholeness = Balance 

e Wholeness — having all things working together 

Currently, the inclusion of a client’s faith tradition is missing from service 
delivery. It is needed to complete the circle of life and help clients create wholeness and 
well-being. As providers we help clients create a sense of wholeness and well-being in 
their lives. Wholeness refers to the balance in our lives wherein all aspects of life are 
fully integrated and balanced equally with no one aspect dominating the other. It is best 
to think of wholeness not as a state, but as a process. Wholeness and well-being come 
from balancing our lives. 


PowerPoint Slide #19: Balance = Integration: Creating Seamless Connections 


Balance is crucial to developing wholeness and well-being. Balance leads to 
integration. Integrating all aspects of life leads to wholeness and well-being. As we work 
with clients, we each support them in dealing with what is most current for them. 

There are many areas that work together to create wholeness and well-being in an 
individual’s life. Our work as providers is to help clients create balance between the 


various aspects of life. 
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PowerPoint Slide #20: One Step At A Time: Timing Is Everything 


As providers it is important to understand where our clients are in their journey 
and what they will experience at each step on their journey. 

Understanding this will allow us to know when a client might be ready to connect 
with a faith-based resource. Our awareness allows us to be open-minded toward making 
referrals to faith-based resources. 


PowerPoint Slide #21: Hierarchy of Needs: 
The Key - To Give What Is Needed, When It Is Needed 


Clients move through different phases as they progress toward wholeness. Before 
they can advance to the next stage, it is imperative that they meet all the markers in the 
stage they are currently in. 

There is a theory that says an individual begins the pathway to wholeness by 
following a particular path. One such way is the theory of the Hierarchy of Needs. A 
provider’s awareness of their client’s needs is imperative when helping a client reach a 
state of wholeness and well-being. 

Session III 
Goal 3 

To educate social service providers on the value of including a spiritual 

assessment within service delivery. 


Strategy 1- Deliver a lecture on how spiritual assessments can contribute to a client’s 


success. 


Strategy 2- Conduct an experiential lesson with participants on how to administer a 


spiritual assessment. 


Strategy 3- Facilitate a discussion with participants about their experiences of delivering 


the assessment, and on receiving the assessment. 
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PowerPoint Slide #22: Wholeness and Well-being Within Faith Traditions 


To be effective providers, it is important to understand that different faith 
traditions approach wholeness and well-being in various ways. To effectively provide our 
clients with resources that are appropriate for their particular needs, it is advantageous for 
us to be aware that these ideas about wholeness and well-being are present. It is not vital 
that we understand and know the particulars about the specific faith tradition. We do need 
to know they (the particulars) exist and how to be respectful of them. 

However, it is appropriate for providers to have a general understanding of how 
wholeness and well-being is presented in various faith traditions. This knowledge will 
give providers a better insight on how to work with clients in meaningful and respectful 
ways. 

Just as we have learned over the years how to work with clients from various 
cultures, we can do the same with faith traditions. In today’s session we will look at how 
wholeness and well-being present within the Abrahamic and Baha’i faith traditions. 
These religions were chosen because they were the faith traditions that started Interfaith 
Community Services. They are also the faith traditions that many clients of ICS will be 
interested in. 


PowerPoint Slide #23: Find Your Tribe; Without a Tribe You Die 


At the beginning of the program each participant received a puzzle piece. That 
piece was part of a faith tradition symbol. In this activity individuals locate others who 
match their puzzle pieces, and then sit with their-tribe. 

Man was not designed to live alone or alienated. When we find those others, who 


think like we do, we thrive. My journey is to find my tribe. 
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This is an activity designed to have participants know what it feels like to look for 
your tribe. This is how many clients feel when they are looking to connect with their 
tribe. If workers can’t help them, they may be left alone. 


PowerPoint Slide #24: Wholeness and Well-being in the Abrahamic Traditions 


Wholeness involves a complete and general well-being. It’s really a balance of 
emotional, physical, spiritual, and mental health. 

Those who are Jewish, Christian or Muslim share a common heritage. Abraham is 
traditionally considered to be the first Jew and to have made a covenant with God. 
Because Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all recognize Abraham as their first prophet, 
they are also called the Abrahamic religions. 

They each hold to sacred rituals that, although they look different, produce the 
same results: wholeness and well-being within the individual. Dialogue between Jews, 
Christians and Muslims provides the opportunities to understand one another, build 
relationships, and engage in peacemaking. Through mutual respect and the ability to 
graciously bear witness to our faith and work toward religious freedom, dialogue is 
attainable. 

PowerPoint Slide #25: Wholeness and Well-being in the Christian Tradition 

e Honoring the Christ Consciousness as the path of love. 

e Love thy neighbor as themselves 
Wholeness and Well-being is enhanced as: 

1 Christians fellowship with others in their tribe. 
2 They tell others about the teachings of Jesus, and have them convert to those 
teachings. 


3 They live a good life on earth to benefit in heaven. 
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4 Studying their Holy Book, the Bible, regularly 
5 Follow the teachings within their particular domination 
6 Jesus is Divine and the son of God. 
PowerPoint Slide #26: Wholeness and Well-being in the Islam Tradition 

e Submission to the will of God as the highest calling 

e Wholeness and Well-being is enhanced as: 

1 Muslims engage in Salat daily. 

2 They attend Friday prayers. 

3 They keep to the teaching of the Quran. 

4 They are in service to those who need help. 
5 Women cover their heads as a sign of purity. 

Muhammad himself is not divine, but a prophet chosen by God to deliver his 
message and an example of piety to emulate. 

Within the Islamic tradition the prophets of Christianity and Judaism are 
recognized. According to Islamic legal tradition, Jews and Christians are specifically 
protected in the Quran as Peoples of the Book, reinforcing their spiritual connection to 
Islam by virtue of having been given revelations from God. 

PowerPoint Slide #27: Wholeness and Well-being in the Jewish Tradition 

e Judaism, honoring the ethical path of living by sacred Law. 
Wholeness and Well-being is enhanced as: 

1. Jews keep the Shabbat as a day of rest and celebration. 

2. They follow Jewish law which is embodied in the Torah. 


3. They are working to help others with kindness and charity. 
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4. Jews do not believe in the prophets after the Jewish prophets, including Jesus 
and Muhammad. Therefore, they do not subscribe to the idea that Jesus was 
the Messiah and the son of God, nor do they believe in the teachings of Islam. 

PowerPoint Slide #28: Wholeness and Well-being in the Baha’i Tradition 

e Baha’i, oneness of God, the unity of humanity and the essential harmony of 
religion. 

Wholeness and Well-being is enhanced as: 

1. They study the scriptures for themselves. 
2. They work for the enhancement of all people. 
3. They work to help others with kindness and charity. 

We accept Christ wholeheartedly, and therefore honor the celebration of His birth, 

but we do not celebrate Christmas as a community. 

The Baha’i faith is one of the youngest of the world’s major religions. 

Baha’is believe in Muhammad as a prophet of God, and in the Qur’an as the word 

of God. Baha’i teachings affirm that Islam is a true religion revealed by Allah. 


PowerPoint Slide #29 & 30: Fact or Fiction 


Service providers are exposed to the same ideas and falsehoods present in society 
as others. It is vital they understand what is myth or superstition when working with 
individuals from various faith traditions. This exercise is to help providers begin to 
recognize what they know and do not know. It is designed to heighten awareness and 
enhance clarity. 

e Christmas is a Christian Holiday but not all Christians celebrate Christmas. 


e Interfaith believes that all religions should blend together and become one. 
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People who practice Buddhism don’t participate in other Traditions. 

Those individuals who are called Mormons are not Christians. 

All men who wear head coverings are Muslims and practice Islam. 

The Islamic tradition does not recognize the Jewish and Christian prophets, 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus. 

Muslims and Sikhs are from the same faith tradition. 

Because China is an atheist country, those living in China do not practice religion. 
The only people who are Jewish are those who are born to a Jewish mother. 
If a woman is wearing a head covering, she is a Muslim . 

All Christians worship on Sunday. 

Those individuals who are not religious don’t believe in God. 

Pope Francis leader of the Catholic Church does not recognize other faith 
traditions. 


The swastika has always been a symbol portraying Nazi symbolism. 


PowerPoint Slide #31: We are from one family — The human family 


e We all believe in Good that makes us all Humanist. 


PowerPoint Slide #32: A Common Thread 


e The Golden Rule 

e No matter what your faith tradition is, acommon message runs between all of 
them. 

e Be kind to one another. 

Baha’i: “Blessed is he who preferreth his brother before himself.” Baha’u’ lah 


Buddhism: “Hurt not others in ways that you yourself would find hurtful.” 
(Udana-Varga 5:18). 


Christianity: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise” (Luke 6:31). 
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Hinduism: “This is the sum of duty: do not do to others what would cause pain if 
done to you” (Mahabharata 5:1517). 


Islam: “None of you [truly] believes until he wishes for his brother what he 
wishes for himself.” 


Jainism: “A man should wander about treating all creatures as he himself would 
be treated” (Sutrakritanga 1.11.33). 


Judaism: “And what you hate, do not do to anyone” (Tobit 4:15). 


Native American: “Do not wrong or hate your neighbor. For it is not he who you 
wrong, but yourself” (Pima proverb). 


LDS: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them’ 
Sikhism: Don’t create enmity with anyone as God is within everyone. 


“T am a stranger to no one: and no one is a stranger to me. Indeed, I am a friend to 
all 


Unitarianism: We affirm and promote respect for the interdependent web of all 
existence of which we are a part. 


Taoism: Regard your neighbor’s gain as your own gain, and your neighbor’s loss 
as your own loss. 


New Thought: Treat others like they wish to be treated and you will always be of 
good service. 


The Program ends with an open Q&A session which also allows for participants 


to give opinions or make personal statements. 
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Session 1 
Initial Evaluation Goal 1 
At least 80% of participants will indicate they gained new knowledge and 
increased understanding about religion/spirituality in the social service setting. 
Evaluation Data 


59 Participants completed evaluations after session. 


e 71.2% had a better understanding about cultural diversity and how it has evolved 
in the country. 
e 67.8% felt the session increased their understanding on the changing 
demographics in the country. 
e 76.3% have more clarity on why service delivery is expanding to include multi- 
faith diversity. 
# 83.1% had increased awareness on the diversity of multi -faith traditions after 
participating in the “Name that Tradition” game 
# 82.1% increased their knowledge on how a client’s wholeness and well-being is 
impacted by faith traditions. 
Session 2 
Initial Evaluation of Goal 2 
At least 80% of participants indicated they gained new knowledge and increased 
understanding about faith traditions and human wellness and wholeness. 
Evaluation data 
e 48 Participants completed evaluations after session. 
e 60.4% have more clarity on how Interfaith collaboration and multi-faith dialogue 
can be beneficial. 


e 41.7% had increased knowledge on the history of Interfaith Community Services.(Many 


participants recently attended an introduction to ICS) 
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e 68.8% believe the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program can add a missing 
element to service delivery. 

e 79.1% understand how the practice of separating the church and state evolved in 
service delivery. 

Session 3 
Evaluation data 
117 Participants completed evaluations. 

e 92.3% understand that creating wholeness and well-being includes bringing 
balance to all aspects of a client’s life. 

e 80.3% had increased knowledge on wholeness and well-being within the 
Abrahamic faith traditions. 

e 88% understand the importance of delivering particular services when a client is 
ready to receive them. 

Evaluation of the Total Program 
60 Participants completed an evaluation of the total program 

e 80% increased their understanding of how wholeness and well-being is enhanced 
for clients when faith-based resources are made available. 

e 78.3% stated the workshop increased their understanding on Multi-Faith 
Diversity Education and its value in working with clients from different faith 
traditions. 

e 75% learned how interfaith collaboration and multi-faith dialogue could result in 


enhanced services for society. 
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78.3% increased their knowledge of the facts and myths about different faith 
traditions. 

83.3% found the seminar educational and the information valuable. 

90% would recommend that Interfaith Community Services provide this seminar 
to new employees and volunteers. 

91.7% felt the instructor was knowledgeable on the subject, engaging and a 


good communicator. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


My demonstration project is the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational program for 
social service providers. The program teaches providers the significant impact faith 
traditions have on well-being. My intention is to offer social workers additional 
information on service delivery strategies they do not receive in school. As I created the 
program, I strengthened competencies in three areas that would support me in my project. 
I focused on: 

1. Expanding my knowledge on Religious Science. 
2. Increasing my understanding on the faith traditions: Progressive Christianity, 

Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, and the Baha’ faith. 

3. Strengthening my organizational skills. 
Competency #1 
Expanded my knowledge on Religious Science. 

I have attended the Religious Science church for over thirty years. Although I 
have taken classes on religious science. I never studied religious sciences from the 
perspective of teaching the information to others. My studies helped me apply the 
principals to my personal life. Iam ordained as an Interfaith minister and not a Religious 
Science minister. When I received my calling into ministry it was very clear that I was 
not to become a Religious Science minister. I was specifically directed to be ordained as 
a minister who could work with all individuals, regardless of their orientation. That led 


me to One Spirit Seminary in New York. 
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As I developed the curriculum for the MFDE Program, I wanted to increase my 
knowledge about religious science in the context of the New Though Movement. I 
believe that it is important for me to have an in-depth understanding about my own 
tradition for two reasons: to share with others the specific principals of religious science 
and to offer accurate information on the New Though Movement. 

In many instances, when individuals hear the word science in relationship to 
religion, they think about Scientology, mostly because it has been associated with well- 
known individuals in the entertainment industry. As the instructor of the Multi-Faith 
Diversity Educational Program, it is important that I am able to put Religious Science and 
Scientology into a historical context, and explain the differences. With accurate 
information, social workers unfamiliar with Religious Science or Scientology can 
respectfully interact with individuals from either tradition. 

Strategy 1 


e [researched the genealogy of the New Though Movement to better 
understand how Religious Science connected to the other traditions in 


New Thought. 


e Tenhanced my knowledge on Scientology by viewing a documentary on 
its history and origin, and discussing the tradition with a professor of 


world religions. 
Strategy 11 


e [subscribed to the Science of Mind magazine and included the reading 
into my daily devotional. I used the information to develop sermons and 


expand my knowledge. 
Strategy 1II 


e [wrote and delivered sermons based on Religious Science principals. 
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Sermons (videotaped) 


July 2018 “You Got Power,” https://vimeo.com/277912027 

January 2019 “Love points the Way,” https://vimeo.com/252095869 
February 2019 “Legacy of Love,” https://vimeo.com/256351931 
March 2019 “Get Spiritized,” https://vimeo.com/277745665 

April 2019 “Trust and Believe,” https://vimeo.com/267177158 

May 2019 “Expect the Best,” https://vimeo.com/271014117 


June 2019 “The Truth You Seek,” https://vimeo.com/277912027 


Competency #2 
Increase my understanding of Progressive Christianity, Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, 
and the Baha ‘i faith. 
Strategy 1 


The MFDE Program provides social workers specific information on how 
the principals within various faith traditions can impact the well-being of 
individuals. In order to teach historically sound and correct information I 
conducted in person interviews with leaders from Progressive Christianity, 
Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, and the Baha‘i faith. Each faith leader shared 
key points that I was able to include in the Multi-Faith Diversity 
Educational Program. I compiled the information from the interviews into 
a comprehensive body of work on, the principals that contribute to the 


well-being and wholeness within each faith traditions. 


e September 12, 2018 Yusef Mohammad (Islam faith) 

e November 20, 2018 Lakshmi Sukumar (Hindu faith) 

e November 27, 2018 Dr. Sheri Dressler (The Baha’i Faith) 

e November 30, 2018 Rabbi David Castiglione (Temple Adat Shalom- 
Judaism) 


e December 3, 2018 Pastor Glen Larson (Progressive Christianity) 
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Strategy 11 


e [developed the MFDE Program because it is important for service 
providers to increase their awareness on the role faith traditions have 
within individual lives, and the importance of including faith traditions 
into service delivery. I realize the topic of “religion” can be controversial. 
Although the United States is going through a spiritual paradigm shift, 
which is expanding the awareness about other traditions, the majority of 
individuals are only familiar with Christianity. When they hear terms that 
are not familiar, skepticism and doubt still surfaces. My goal is to open the 
door for dialogue. It is easier for me to accomplish this when I can present 


myself in a package that looks familiar and feels acceptable. 

When I am asked what church I am a minister in, and I say I am an Interfaith 
minister, I find that I have to explain what that term means. This concept is so new to 
individuals that it is often difficult for them to grasp the meaning. As I begin to deliver 
the MFDE Program it is important that I am recognized as an authority in the field that 
does not appear as foreign or “weird.” The one way for that to happen is to have a title 
that is somewhat familiar and acceptable to the general American public. 

A colleague introduced me to the Progressive Christian Alliance. After studying 
the principles, I realized that I am in alignment with the 8 points of Progressive 
Christianity. 


1 Believe that following the path and teachings of Jesus can lead to an 
awareness and experience of the Sacred and the Oneness and Unity of all life; 

2 Affirm that the teachings of Jesus provide but one of many ways to experience 
the Sacredness and Oneness of life, and that we can draw from diverse sources 
of wisdom in our spiritual journey; 

3 Seek community that is inclusive of ALL people, including but not limited to: 


Conventional Christians and questioning skeptics, Believers and agnostics, 
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Women and men, Those of all sexual orientations and gender identities, Those 
of all classes and abilities; 

4 Know that the way we behave towards one another is the fullest expression of 
what we believe; 

5 Find grace in the search for understanding and believe there is more value in 
questioning than in absolutes; 

6 Strive for peace and justice among all people; 

7 Strive to protect and restore the integrity of our Earth; 


8 Commit to a path of life-long learning, compassion, and selfless love 

I was ordained in July 2019 as a Progressive Christian Minister. The title 
Progressive Christian Minister allows me to engage individuals on a level that is not 
available as an Interfaith minister. Individuals feel more comfortable with a Christian 
minister because the title is more familiar to them than Interfaith Minister. They want to 
know more about what a Progressive Christian minister is, and that opens the door for me 
to introduce the eight principals. 

In discussing the eight principals of Progressive Christianity, I can show the 
correlation between them and the core concepts of social work practice. That is my 
opportunity to discuss how the MFDE Program is designed to increase awareness about 
faith traditions and how individuals’ worldviews are greatly influenced by them. The 
conversation progresses and is not focused on my title. 

Competency #3 
I strengthened my organizational skills. 


Community organizing is a powerful tool that is essential for introducing new 
information to groups. It is extremely important to present the information to community 
leaders. They will in turn take it back to their respective members. A community 


organizer is more than someone who can create the grounds for social change. A 
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community organizer is one who learns the community and helps the community come to 


know itself. 


Organizing is a task that all ministers engages in. Multi-faith community 


organizing happens across religious boundaries. Successful organizers empower people 


to work collectively to initiate change for the common good. 


Strategy 1 


Strategy 11 


The Multi-Faith Diversity Education Program was presented to non-profit 
agencies, government organizations, religious organizations and 


community associations. 


I had the opportunity to deliver the MFDE Program to a community 
organization in Escondido, California (the C.A.F.E. group).This group 
consist of various community organizations that meet once a week. Their 
purpose is to work with each other to bring changes to the community. 
After my presentation of the MFDE Program I received requests from 


several organizations to bring the complete program to their community. 


I worked with the Poway Interfaith Team (P.O.I.N.T.) by participating in 
two P.O.I.N.T.— organized Pray in Peace vigils. Both events were 
organized to support the Muslim and Jewish communities when their 
houses of worship were attacked. I was part of an interfaith coalition that 
stood in solidarity outside of the mosque and synagogue during 


community prayers. 


In my role as Staff minister at Carlsbad Center for Spiritual Living, I am 


the liaison between the church and Interfaith Community Services. 
I attend Interfaith Community Services monthly membership meetings. 
I organize yearly events. 


o The Thanksgiving Interfaith Community Choir. 
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Oo The Christmas bear giveaway at Palomar Hospital Escondido, 


Ca 


oO The drive for goods for the 24 hour shelter at Interfaith 


Services 


oO The adopt a family program at Christmas 


e I make quarterly reports to the congregation on Interfaith Community 


Services 
Strategy 11] 


I wrote articles for The San Diego Tribune (En Espafiol) online newspaper. My 
goal was to deliver transformational messages to the Hispanic community. My articles 
were translated into Spanish. (See Appendix B.) 


e June — FAITH - When in doubt have F.A.I.T.H. (Find Answers in the 
Heart) 

e July — FEAR - Don’t let F.E.A.R. stop you (Future Events Already 
Ruined) 

e August - FOCUS- Focus in Life and Win (Follow One Course Until 
Successful) 

e September — HOPE- Reap the benefits of H.O.P.E.(Honesty-optimism- 
persistence-earnestness) 

e October - LOVE -Leave a Legacy of L.O.V.E. (Live Our Values 
Everyday) 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY 


For the past ten years I have been saying that our world is experiencing a spiritual 
paradigm shift. I had no statistics to back up what I was saying. I only had a 
knowingness, which came from deep within. I also understood I would play a part in 
helping to usher in this paradigm shift. Spirit has always provided humanity with the 
means to move into the next level in evolution. I believe that the Multi-Faith Diversity 
Educational Program is a gift from God. I see it as one way for us to learn to embrace 
each other as Divine beings. 

Just as cultural diversity programs helped us look past our cultural differences so 
we could see our humanity, the MFDE Program will help us look beyond our religious 
differences so we can see our Divinity. The Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program 
will help individuals realize that those who hold beliefs different from theirs are the same 
as they are. 

We are ready as a nation to step fully into our next evolutionary phase. One look 
at the searches on the web confirms it. Individuals are searching for alternative ways to 
connect with Spirit. The traditional ways of connection are no longer viable. Those 
individuals who say they are “spiritual not religious” aren’t saying they are finished with 
God. Research shows they have a deep affinity for God, and are looking for new ways to 


express their beliefs. Individuals who attend Christian churches are beginning to say that 
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non-Christians can also have a relationship with God. There is a rise in interfaith 
collaborations across the globe. 

Over the past year as I shared the program with people, they all stated it was time 
for a program on multi-faith diversity. When I first designed the MFDE Program, I 
thought it was specifically for social workers and service providers. What I came to 
realize is that this program is for everyone. This program can be delivered in many 
different settings to a variety of people, and the results will be the same. There will be an 
increase in awareness about those who worship differently, and clarity about personal 
beliefs. This program breaks down barriers and builds bridges. It allows individuals to 
speak about a subject, which has always been taboo. 

The creation of the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program is the 
accumulation of many years of work. When I received the call to ministry, I knew that it 
was part of a larger plan, even if I didn’t know the details. Then I had the push to enter 
into the DMin program. I knew this was also a piece of the puzzle for my active 
participation in the great spiritual paradigm shift. The day I received the idea for the 
Multi-Faith Diversity Educational Program, I got a glimpse of the future, a world where 
individuals are learning to embrace and claim their birth right, divinity. 

In 2020, it is my intention to launch the Circle of Consciousness Global Ministry. 
The ministry will contain several projects, and the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational 
Program will be the first project I launch. In the first year, my goal is to offer the program 
to non-profit agencies within California. I presented the program through Interfaith 
Community Services in Escondido, CA and because it was well received by their staff, 


they will recommend it to other agencies. Together we will apply for a grant to deliver 
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the program to the 300+ faith organizations in their membership. They are also willing to 
promote the program to San Diego Country as a diversity program for their employees. 

My goal is to deliver the program to schools of social work education. In 
February I am presenting an introduction to the program at my alma mater San Francisco 
State University. I want to find out from the students if they would attend an all-day 
seminar. I realize that the schools of social work need to develop a class on spirituality 
sensitive social work practices. But until that happens, offering students an all-day 
seminar will serve them well. I look at the Multi-Faith Diversity Educational program as 
an introduction to the subject of religion and social work. My plan is to work with Dr. 
Stephen Albert, a site team member and the author of The Interfaith Manual, to author a 
book together. We will also work on developing a curriculum for schools of social work 
education. 

In 2021, after delivering the program to non-profits, universities and 
governmental agencies within California, I will offer it to out-of-state entities, and to the 
federal government. I will develop a “train the trainers” program, so I will have the 
workforce to meet the emerging demand for presenters. I have already identified retired 
social workers that want to participate. When I take the program out of state, I will have 
social workers ready to continue the work within California. 

In the next five years I envision the program becoming part of the diversity 
training programs already in existence. I was recently asked to participate in a round table 
discussion where businesses and faith communities are working toward developing 
partnerships. My intention is to secure a contract with the federal government to educate 


all governmental employees on multi-faith diversity over the next ten years. 
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My dream is that the multi-faith diversity program will one day be incorporated 
into diversity programs throughout America. It will grow and evolve beyond what I have 
created. Others will shape it to meet the current needs of society. A multi-faith diversity 
program will one day be the norm instead of the anomaly. 

While I was conducting my research for the project I came across an online class 
on Spirituality and social work. I looked up the author and found that although she is no 
longer with us, her work lives on. She created something that has outlived her. I am 
proud to know that this program will one day outlive me and become my legacy. I can 


truly say that I heard the call from Sprit and I answered it. 
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MULTI-FAITH DIVERSITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
By 


REV. AHMONDRA MCCLENDON 


New York Theological Seminary 


September 19, 2018 


As an Interfaith Minister and retired Social Worker I am concerned with the lack of Multi-Faith 
Diversity Educational programs available to service providers (social workers, substance abuse 
counselors, home health care workers, grief counselors, intake workers). Service providers are 
more effective in service delivery when they understand the impact religion/spirituality has on a 
client's worldview. In this project, I will design and deliver The Multi-Faith Diversity 
Educational Program for service providers. It will teach providers to: administer spiritual 
assessments, make appropriate referrals, initiate faith-based dialogues, and recognize the 


fundamental principals that contribute to wellbeing within five faith traditions. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction to the Setting 


In her book A New Religious America: How a “Christian Country” Has Become the 
World's Most Religiously Diverse Nation, Diana Eck makes the point that America does not 
resemble the same country it did 60 years ago. "Because of the more open immigration policies 
that were instated in the mid 1960s, and also because of the basic freedom of religion that we all 
enjoy in this country, America's religious garden, long a Christian monoculture (with some 
Jewish sprouts on the side), has become a multi-culture of new religious forms and colors."! 

Over the last decade the United States, Canada and other western societies in Europe 
have become multi-religious societies. In addition to the United States being a uniquely 
multiracial and multiethnic society, it is now also a multi-religious society.’ United States 
citizens have more exposure to other faith traditions and are being introduced to beliefs and 
practices much unlike their own. 

On September 25, 2015, Pope Francis, the leader of 1.2 billion Roman Catholics, 
conducted an Interfaith Ceremony in Foundation Hall at the 9/11 Memorial Museum, in New 


York City. The world watched as 400 representatives of a dozen faith traditions stood united in a 


sacred historical event titled, A Witness to Peace Gathering. "The moving event at ground zero 


1 Diana L. Eck, A New Religious America: How A (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2001), 1. 


? Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3, 256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.2010.495632 
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was organized precisely to show the harmony in diversity." Pope Francis demonstrated that 
people who typically aren't able to sit in the same room could come together and participate in an 
interfaith worship service. 

For thousands of individuals viewing the gathering, the service could have been the first 
time they witnessed worship rituals from other traditions. Although the gathering of different 
traditions might have appeared to be a new phenomenon, it was not. Different Faith Traditions 
have been working together for decades. Throughout the United States different Faith Traditions 
have formed Faith-Based partnerships and worked in harmony to deliver programs to those in 
need. 

Many Faith-Based coalitions started as congregations joining forces to address a local 
disaster, others were formed to foster supportive ecumenical relationships, and some were 
denominational ministries that provided congregations with community service opportunities. 
Faith-Based coalitions also evolved from programs initially sponsored by clergy and lay leaders 
to fulfill congregational missions. Today, these coalitions have evolved into autonomous, 
nonprofit organizations that offer a myriad of programs to the homeless, elderly, youth, 
immigrants, veterans and families. 

Interfaith Community Services (ICS) in Escondido, CA is one such Faith-Based 
Partnership. The Mission of ICS is to "empower people in need, to stabilize and improve their 


lives through comprehensive programs, in partnership with diverse faith communities and people 


3 Jo-Ann Mort, “At Interfaith ceremony in NYC, pope religion's power to unite,” HAARETZ, September 
26, 2015, accessed March 27, 2018, https:/Avww.haaretz.com/opinion/.premium-in-nyc-pope-shows-religion-s- 


power-to-unite-1.5402628. 
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of compassion."* The idea of Interfaith Community Services came into existence thirty-six 
years ago and was the vision of Rabbi Sheldon Moss at Temple Adat Shalom in Escondido, CA. 
When Rabbi Moss arrived at Temple Adat Salom in 1977, he established relationships between 
the different faith communities. He understood that there was strength in unity. 

In May 1979 with a group of clergy and a few faith center members, Rabbi Moss 
launched the North Country Ecumenical Association. The newly formed association reached out 
to other faith centers, and within a year the group grew to eighteen Faith- Base organizations 
representing over eight different Faith Traditions. 

Initially, the group focused on social issues facing the religious community. However, in 
1980 after successfully organizing a lobbying campaign to keep white supremacist Tom Metzger 
out of office, the group realized its collective power and resolved to address the problems of 
hunger and homelessness occurring in many communities. The first direct services started in 
October 1981 with an emergency food program. 

In 1982 after an informal study the congregations realized they were not able to meet the 
needs individually, but collectively they could make a difference. "So a decision was made to 
create a central clearinghouse to which participating faith centers could refer people needing 
help. All believed that a center with pooled resources could more effectively assist those people 
whose needs were genuine.” Thirty-six years later that center has evolved into Interfaith 
Community Services (ICS). Interfaith Community Services employs over 150 staff that works in 


partnership with volunteers from three hundred Faith-Based organizations. 


“Interfaith Community Services, Interfaith Community Services 2017 Annul Report (Escondido, CA: ICS, 
2017). 


° Jeff Frank, A Comprehensive History (Escondido, CA: Interfaith Community Services). 
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The agency serves a diverse area in the North Country of San Diego Country. Services 
are delivered from the North Country suburban centers to rural communities, small towns, Indian 
reservations and the Camp Pendleton and Miramar Marine military bases. Many in the service 
areas are first-generation immigrants with limited English speaking skills, seniors living alone 
and homeless veterans recently discharged from the military. The diversity of clients requires 
Interfaith to find creative ways to deal with problems of homelessness, poverty, people adjusting 
to life in a new country, reintegrating veterans to society and providing the basic needs of food 
and shelter. ICS provides direct services from the central office in Escondido, CA and satellite 
offices in Carlsbad, and Oceanside, CA. 

Interfaith Community Services is the largest provider of services in the City of 
Escondido and delivers services in five main areas: Nutrition & Basic Needs, Self-Sufficiency & 
Supportive Services, Employment, Housing, and Behavioral Health & Recovery. Clients in need 
can receive free hot breakfasts, sack lunches, and emergency food boxes. Every weekday 
morning individuals can assess showers, laundry facilities and utilize fax, copy machines and 
phones. Through the emergency support services program, clients can receive, gas vouchers, bus 
passes for job interviews or doctor's appointments, assistance with identification cards, 
connections to utility programs and help with income tax preparation. Lawyers offer free legal 
advice through a legal and immigration clinic. 

Project CARE helps seniors live healthy, safe and thriving lives by providing a wide 
range of services, including minor home repairs, emergency medical information packets, 
referrals to senior services and daily wellness phone calls. The Transitional Youth Academy 
(TYA) prepares students for job placement and completion of their high school diploma, GED, 


trade school, certificate program, or other posts secondary educational programs. 
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ICS assists clients with employment services that include: job search assistance, resume 
preparation, and applying for school and training opportunities. Veterans receive help with 
finding sustainable employment, housing, and recuperative care services. The housing program 
works to reverse the cycle of homelessness by connecting individuals to a wide range of 
emergency, short-term and permanent housing resources. In 2017 the Alliance Healthcare 
Foundation awarded ICS one million dollars to launch the new Recovery and Wellness Center to 
help homeless and low-income individuals working to overcome addictions. 

Along with working in partnership with Faith-Based organizations, ICS works in close 
collaboration with local government agencies and law enforcement. In 2016 Interfaith 
Community Services developed a partnership with the County of San Diego Health and Human 
Services to create the Faith-Based Academy for Mental Health. The mission of the Academy was 
to de-stigmatize mental health illness within the church, and to change the attitude of mental 
health workers and service providers toward alternative forms of services such as religious 
counseling. A Training Guide to help clergy recognize the presence and severity of mental 
health disorders within their congregations was created. Mental health professionals were 
trained to help clients make connections to Faith-Based organizations. 

After helping to develop the Training Guide for Mental health workers, ICS realized the 
need for comparable training for it is staff and volunteers. Although Interfaith Community 
Services works in close partnership with Faith-Based organizations, there is no mechanism in 
place for clients to receive referrals to those Faith-Based organizations. There is no educational 
program in place to teach staff/volunteers how to engage in faith-based dialogues with clients. 
As an organization on the cutting edge of current trends and policies Interfaith Community 


Service's Administration realizes what Paul knitter stated in his paper, Social Work and Religious 
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Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, "working with clients' religion / spirituality means that 
service providers will need to engage clients on levels they have not been trained for."° It is 
going to require more than just respecting your' religion. You are also going to have to engage 
their beliefs, values, [and] convictions. Moreover, this will call providers to understand their 
religious beliefs [and] you will have to appreciate their power and their coherence." 

ICS had identified a need, to educate all staff and volunteers to engage clients in 


"” Through the Multi-Faith Diversity, Educational program staff and 


"religious dialogue. 
volunteers will learn how to respectfully engage in conversation with clients on 
religious/spiritual issues, deliver spiritual assessments, make referrals to Faith-Based 
organizations when appropriate, and learn the fundamental principals of five faith traditions. For 
my demonstration project, I will create a Multi-Faith Diversity Educational (MFDE) program 
and deliver it to the staff and volunteers at Interfaith Community Services. 

MFDE teaches that everyone has the right to include his or her faith traditions in all 
aspects of life, including receiving services. The program will educate staff / volunteers on the 
basic principals of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and the Baha'i faith. They will learn 
to engage clients in religious/spiritual dialogues, how to administer spiritual assessments and 
make appropriate referrals. Research indicates when service providers are knowledgeable about 
varying faith traditions they are more willing and able to incorporate aspects of 
religion/spirituality into service delivery. 


The MFDE program will be delivered at the main office of ICS located in Escondido, CA 


at 550 West Washington Ave. Escondido is within San Diego County and has a population of 
° Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3, 256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.2010.495632 


7 Thid, 
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147,294 stretched out over 37.44 square miles. The Hispanic community is the largest 
population with 50.9%. The second largest is the White community with 38.9 %, and the 
smallest is the African-American community with 1.8%. The community has single-family 
homes with a median income of $53,284 and a median household age of 33.5 predominately." § 
Retail is the largest employment industry with healthcare the second and manufacturing the third. 

Interfaith Community Services has a unique organizational structure. Even though it is an 
autonomous non-profit organization, ICS works in close collaboration with 300 Faith-Based 
organizations. Each organization is a member of the Interfaith Community Services Council and 
has voting power over the Board of Directors, which is composed of laypersons and clergy. 
Each month ICS host a monthly membership meeting to update the membership on current 
events and answer questions. A Chief Program Officer manages ICS's daily program operations 
with the Faith Liaison Officer handling communications with the membership. "Interfaith 
Community Services had an operating budget of $17,666,182 in 2017 with the sources of 
revenue coming from government grants, contracts charitable gifts, investment returns, rent, and 
donated goods and services". 

In a research study (Coalitions and Congregations in Social Service Ministry) funded by 
the Lilly Endowment and conducted by the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Houston, Interfaith Community Services was included as one of nine Faith-Based coalitions 


studied in the United States. Because of ICS's success as a Faith-Based Partnership people have 


. City of Escondido, CA, “Escondido City of Choice,” City of Escondido Demographics, 2016, accessed 
March 27, 2018, https://Awww.escondido.org/demographics.aspx. 


2 Interfaith Community Services, 2017 Annual Report (Escondido, CA: ICS, 2017), 19. 
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visited from other countries (Ukraine, Nigeria, and the Netherlands) to learn strategies and 


techniques on how to duplicate the model. 
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Chapter 2 


Analysis of the Challenge 


As an Inter-faith Minister, I am committed to fostering unity between individuals of 
different faith traditions. I always encourage individuals to increase their understanding of faith- 
based traditions that are different from their own. As a retired social worker, I educate social 
service providers about faith traditions so they may better serve their clients. Education is a 
crucial component in helping to shift attitudes and change behaviors. By designing and 
delivering a Multi-faith Diversity Educational program, I will educate social service providers on 
how the principals within faith traditions foster wholeness and wellbeing with clients. 

Current research indicates that individuals who are knowledgeable about varying faith 
traditions are more comfortable, willing and able to engage in discussions about religious 
diversity.'° Research also shows that clients with access to faith-based resources are more 
successful in reaching their goals. Even though there is a preponderance of information showing 
that individuals benefit from faith-based education, in the United States we are in the infancy 
stage of offering Multi-faith Diversity Education. !! 

If we are to develop into a spiritually self-actualized society, it is imperative that 


individuals learn to respect and embrace each other as both human and spiritual beings. Great 


10“TRATNING: WORKPLACE RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY and INCLUSION (RDandI),” Religious 
Freedom and Business Foundation, accessed April 16, 2018, https://religiousfreedomandbusiness. org/training. 


"Mark J. DeHaven, PhD, et al., “Health Programs in Faith-Based Organizations: Are They 
Effective?,” American Journal of Public Health 94, no. 6 (June 2004), accessed April 9, 
2018, https: //www.ncbi.nlm nih gov/pme/articles/PMC1448385/. 
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strides have been made in learning to accept our humanness; unfortunately, the same progress 
with recognizing the oneness of our Divinity has not been established. One way to foster 
spiritual acceptance is through Multi-faith Diversity Educational (MFDE) programs. When 
individuals are educated about those who have different beliefs, they gain the ability to show 
respect, compassion, and empathy. MFDE is one key to unlocking the doors of closed-minded 
individuals. 

Although the majority of citizens in the U.S. practice a form of Christianity (70.6%), '” 
which teaches us to love thy neighbor as thy self, this belief is being practiced less and less. Our 
lack of understanding and acceptance of different faith traditions is creating turmoil, uneasiness, 
and fear in our home and work environments. '* At this particular time in history, we need a way 
to move closer to what the master teacher Jesus Christ taught, which was inclusion, not 
exclusion. To address this societal issue, I propose individuals to be provided with access to 
Multi-faith Diversity Educational programs. 

Multi-faith Diversity Education will help us to remember the tenet of religious freedom 
that is this country’s national identity. Religious freedom gives all citizens the right to practice 
their faith traditions without recrimination. MFDE highlights the commonalities between sacred 
traditions and offers us the opportunity to live in harmony with those who worship in different 
ways. It moves us away from that identify of exclusion and helps us shift from a small 


egotistical perspective to a broader more inclusive perspective. When we see the historical 


” «Religious Landscape Study,” Pew Research Center, accessed April 16, 
2018, http://www.pewforum.org/religious-landscape-study/ 


3 TRAINING: WORKPLACE RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY and INCLUSION (RDandI),” Religious 
Freedom and Business Foundation, accessed April 9, 2018, https://religiousfreedomandbusiness.org/training. 
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connections and similarities between traditions, like the Abrahamic religions, myths and 
prejudices dissolve. Also, the truth about the sacredness contained within all traditions is 
revealed, showing we are all worthy to receive God's love. John 8:32 it states that the truth will 
set you free. MDFE frees us to be who we are, brothers and sisters in Spirit. 

Even though the United States has been called a melting pot because of the multitude of 
different individuals living within its' borders, U.S. citizens have not experienced living close to 
other countries. Unlike other countries, we do not share many borders with our neighbors. 
Countries who share borders learn to be allies and respect each other's cultural and faith 
traditions. We do have neighbors to the north and south but our everyday interactions with them 
are minimal, and we share the same faith-traditions. The geography of America has isolated us 
from the rest of the world. This isolation has stunted our socialization, creating a lack of 
appreciation for the cultural and sacred traditions of others. Because the majority of Americans 
do not travel abroad, we have developed an attitude of superiority and disrespect toward our 
distant neighbors. 

There is an urgency for our society to change the growing negative attitudes toward those 
who have different faith traditions. With the event of 911 and the expansion of the Internet, we 
have been thrust out into a world where we have come face-to-face with the hard reality that our 
beliefs are not the common ones and we do not live in this world alone. There are others who 
have as much pride in their faith traditions as we do. The Washington Post reported that there is 
arise in the number of hate crimes in our country against individuals from non-Christian 


traditions.'* The U.S. Senate held hearings to look more closely at this growing problem. 


M4 The Editorial Board, “Hate in America is on the Rise,” Washington Post, November, 25, 2017, accessed 


April 18, 2018, https:/Avww.washingtonpost.com/opinions/hate-in-am erica-is-on-the-rise/2017/11/25/33808364- 
c94d-11e7-8321-481 fd63f174d_story.html?utm_term=.75b58186430d. 
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Although no one cause was attributed to the increase in violence, it was suggested that the 
negative rhetoric being openly expounded against the Muslim community is having a profound 
negative impact on the attitudes of many Americans. From a sociological perspective, 
individuals fear those things that they do not recognize or understand. So when negative and 
false information is propagated, fear often morphs into hatred that can ignite into violence. I 
believe that Multi-faith Diversity Education can stem the tide of rising hate crimes by decreasing 
fear-based thinking and teaching acceptance. An excellent place to begin is with those who are 
already committed to working with others. MFDE educational programs will have a two-fold 
effect: they can help individuals craft different opinions about those they call "others" and help 
those who are ready, make connections to various faith traditions. 

The United States needs to address religious hate crimes the same way it handled racial 
hate crimes. The government stepped forward and committed to ensuring the health and safety 
of all its citizens. Educational programs on Cultural Diversity were developed, and enforcement 
of laws against racially motivated hate crimes was strengthened. Since the current 
administration is not moving in this direction, citizens will need to step forward and eliminate the 
violence being exhibited against their non-Christian brothers and sisters. 

When I was ordained as an Interfaith Minister, I made a vow to be in service to the 
Divine. One way for me to be in service to the Divine is to bring an interpretation of the biblical 
text that promotes peace and harmony among all people regardless of religious or non-religious 
affiliation. I interpret the biblical text Matthew: 6.44 "Love your enemies" to mean I will love 


those I have labeled as a threat to my well-being. When individuals do not understand the 
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behaviors of others, they tend to label them as enemies. Those labels fall off when similarities 
with the enemy are revealed. 

From a theological perspective, I believe that Divinity is everyone's birthright and they 
can claim it. The quickest way to embrace that Divinity is to realize that there is no separation in 
the mind of God as we are all connected as one. If we were not all the same, a practicing 
Christian could not accept the kidneys from a practicing Muslim. I intend to bring a Multi-faith 
Diversity Educational program into the world that will educate individuals on the oneness of 
humankind. The Buddha spoke to this oneness when he said, "he who experiences the unity of 
Life sees his own Self in all beings, and all beings in his own Self, and looks on everything with 


. . 15 
an impartial eye." 


Right now western society desperately needs to create a pathway leading to 
an appreciation of multi-faith diversity. There is a spiritual paradigm shift occurring, and MFDE 
programs can facilitate that shift by helping to eliminate prejudices against faith traditions. 

A systemic change is required to shift the pattern of animosity and hatred toward 
religious differences that currently exist. Systemic change in the religious world is needed to 
move toward practicing real religious freedom in America. Just as there is a polarization in the 
political arena, there is a polarization in the religious arena. When we as a nation unite against 
racism as a nation, we shifted our attitudes about race and removed the racial barriers that had 
divided our society. We can create that same systematic change with our religious prejudices 
and biases. 


Multi-faith Diversity Education is one pathway to initiating a change in religious biases. 


Placing MFDE Programs in institutions can create a change in religious attitudes like Cultural 


Rev. Stephen Albert and Rev. Abigail Albert, The Interfaith Workbook (Poway, CA: Stephen Albert, 
2009), 223 
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Diversity Educational Programs did with racial attitudes. It taught individuals that the 
differences, which they thought existed between the races, really didn't exist. Education 
facilitates change, and that change can begin in our institutions those in the helping professions. 
Helping professionals are already open and receptive to learning new ways of working with 
individuals. I expect that participants who complete the MFDE program will experience a shift 
in personal attitudes and professional work behaviors. They will gain a better understanding of 
their personal biases toward faith traditions that are different from theirs. The taboo against 
engaging clients in dialogues about religion/spirituality will also shift, allowing professionals to 
refer clients to appropriate faith-based resources. Since providers will not be engaged in 
prophesying but instead supporting clients to meet personal goals, their conversations will not be 
threatening or adversarial. 

With my demonstration project, I expect to impact the way social service providers work 
with clients from different faith traditions, especially traditions where a societal prejudice is 
attached. When barriers are removed, more meaningful connections can be established. I 
contend that familiarity encourages respectability. When my demonstration project is complete, 
I will continue to deliver the program to social service professionals working in a variety of 
settings. I also intend to offer to teach the Multi-faith Diversity Educational program to 
congregants at various faith-based organizations. The long-term goal is to have MFDE programs 
taught in all institutions just as Cultural Diversity Programs are. 

I do have the adequate resources to address this challenge. The resources I need to 
develop the actual curriculum for the Multi-faith Diversity Educational program are available to 
me. To adequately address this challenge I will need access to information on Multi-faith 


traditions, diversity training programs and curriculum development, which I have. Members of 
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my site team are experts in the field of Multi-faith traditions, diversity training, curriculum 
development, and staff training. I also have copies of the books and curriculum they have 
written to support me in developing my program. 

The agency I will be working with, Interfaith Community Services (ICS), will supply me 
with the location to deliver the program and the social service providers to attend the program. 
They will also provide me with the staff to help with any strategic planning needed to organize 
the training dates. Interfaith Community Services is highly invested in having their staff receive 
Multi-Faith Diversity education. This program fits into the larger strategic plan of the 
organization to increase diversity training for staff and volunteers. ICS also wants to develop a 
mechanism to utilize the resources of its' 300 member faith-based partners. Currently, there is no 
formal system in place that allows staff to refer clients to the faith-based membership 
organizations. Through this program, staff will receive the appropriate knowledge on how to 
conduct spiritual assessments with clients to make appropriate referrals. 

I anticipate a positive response from the ICS because there is sufficient interest in the 
project. The enhancement of services for the clients, more significant connections to the faith- 
based membership and strengthening of the staff's competencies are all payoffs that make this a 
very positive endeavor for the agency. Before delivery of the program, I will distribute a 
questionnaire to management and staff (of ICS) asking for input on what they would like to learn 
from a Multi-faith Diversity Educational program. The survey data will help me to deliver the 
program in the most effective way. Meeting the needs of the team will generate interest and give 
me pertinent information to include in the curriculum. 

I don't foresee any conflicts of interest with the Site Team or agency at this time. I have 


enjoyed a strong and positive working relationship with both the site team members and the 
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agency for several years. We are all committed to strengthening the connections between faith- 
traditions, and having a Multi-faith Diversity Educational program offered to social service 


providers promotes our common goal. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Research Questions 


1) Why is it beneficial for social service providers to understand how religious /spiritual 
principals contribute to the wholeness and well being of clients? 

Social service providers help clients reach a state of wellness, wholeness, and stability by 
addressing immediate life challenges or crises. To be effective, providers have to assess, respect 
and address a variety of issues related to addiction, LGBTQ status, mental illness, aging, child 
welfare, and religious /spiritual concerns.'° 

In his article Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Paul F. 
Knitter ThD wrote, "religious faith affects [and] often determines, how people and communities 
feel about themselves, view their world, and act in their work. It is imperative social service 


17 


providers understand a client's worldview because ""'an important aspect of wholeness is being 


able to navigate the various cycles inherent in our life journey with grace and ease.""® 
Service providers are more effective when they comprehend and understand all the 
dynamics impacting a client's life including religion and spirituality. Traditionally the subject of 


religion or spirituality was taboo in social services eliminating any chance for a conversation 


about faith-based matters. However, current research shows that when clients connect with Faith- 


we Holly K. Oxhandler et al., “the Integration of Clients' Religion and Spirituality in Social Work Practice: 
a National Survey,” Social Work 60, no. 3 (July 1, 2015): 228-37. 


'7 Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3,256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.2010.495632 


18 Thid. 
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based resources, their healing process is enhanced.’ Although providers believe religion 
/spirituality is an essential aspect of a client's life, they fail to initiate dialogue because they feel 
ill-equipped to do so. 

The Multi-faith Diversity Educational Program prepares Service Providers to: identify the 
values and principal within faith traditions that contribute to a client's wellbeing and engage in 
faith-based dialogues. With multi-faith diversity education service providers can incorporate 


faith-based information into service delivery. 


2) Why is it necessary to include principals and scriptural text from the faith traditions of 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and New Thought in a Multi-faith Diversity Educational 
Program? 

America, a long time Christian monoculture has become a multiculture of new religious 
forms and colors.”” The United States is a uniquely multiracial and multiethnic society; it is now 
also a multi-religious society.”' In today' Western society, "there are more Muslim Americans 
than Episcopalians, more Muslims than members of the Presbyterian Church USA, as many 
Muslims as Jews, and the whole spectrum of Buddhists may number about four million."”” To 
work effectively in a multi-religious society, social service providers must understand how to 


interact with clients from the prominent faith traditions present in society. 


' Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3,256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.201 0.495632 


?° Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3,256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.201 0.495632 


"1 Tid. 
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To serve the growing number of clients presenting from different faith traditions 
educational programs that teach the basic principals of various faith traditions must to be 
available to providers. The Multi-faith Diversity Educational Program will teach service 
providers to recognize what constitutes human well-being and wholeness within the faith 
traditions of Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and New Thought. The program will also 
teach service providers to engage in what Paul Knitter calls, "religious Dialogue," an interaction 
between individuals where religious beliefs and values are discussed openly and honestly. 

The information in the Multi-faith Diversity Education program will be gathered from 
individual interviews with Faith Leaders in Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and New 
Thought. Additional information from research in the field of spirituality and social work 


practice will also be included. 


3) How will social service providers benefit from learning to administer spiritual 
assessments? 

"Assessment is a central component of direct social work practice," and provides a 
foundation for the social service provider to establish connections with clients. It is the tool 
social service providers use to identify the presenting challenges of clients, expose existing 
strengths, and make appropriate referrals. Without the assessment tool, social service providers 
would not have an entry point for service delivery. The most efficient and reliable way for 
providers to develop intervention strategies that meet the unique needs of clients is to administer 


assessments. The assessment is designed to take snapshots of all aspects of a client's life in order 


3 Paul F. Knitter ThD (2010) Social Work and Religious Diversity: Problems and Possibilities, Journal of 
Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought, 29:3,256-270, DOT: 10.1080/15426432.2010.495632 
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to compile a complete picture of what is taking place in the present moment. Each aspect is then 
investigated to identify the clients' strengths and challenges. The data collected is synthesized, 
evaluated and used to develop intervention strategies and plans of action. Without a complete 
picture of the clients’ life, the provider could miss identifying a vital resource, which could be 
beneficial in meeting the particular needs of the client. 

The assessment tools used in current social work modalities do not capture the totality of 
a client's life. The social service provider effectively assesses the physical, emotional/mental, 
financial and social aspects but completely ignores the spiritual aspect of a client's life. The 
spiritual aspect of the client's life is essential in that it helps to identify those particular attitudes, 
behaviors or opinions which can impact the service delivery process. Spiritually connects 
individuals with themselves and the outside world in tangible ways, ways that may not be easily 
identified by other assessment tools. A spiritual assessment includes the client's 
religious/spiritual worldview, which allows both the social service provider and client to engage 
in a deeper level of conversation. 

David Hodge emphasizes there are significant reasons why it is crucial for spiritual 
assessments to be included within the social work practice. Spiritual assessments help obtain 
information about the client’s worldview. Acquiring this information can help the provider build 
rapport, identify strengths, and make recommendations. Not knowing this information can 
impede the assessment process, and damage the client's trust of the process. During the 
assessment process service providers are looking at a clients' strengths rather than their deficits. 
Those identified strengths can be used to help mitigate the presenting challenges. 

Currently, many organizations are requiring that clients receive spiritual assessments. The 


Joint Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations (JCAHO) recommends that 
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social workers administer spiritual assessments. "The purpose of the initial [spiritual] assessment 
is two-fold: to identify the effect of client's spirituality on service provision, if any, and to 


d 24 


determine if a further, more extensive spiritual assessment is require Educating social 


service providers to administer spiritual assessments is a step toward working with clients as 
whole beings. It is also a move toward cultivating spiritual diversity and building bridges 


between individuals from different faith traditions. 


4 Hodge, David. “Why Conduct a Spiritual Assessment.” Advances in Social Work 5, no. 2 (2004): 183-96 
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CHAPTER 4 
Plan of Implementation 

Goals and Strategies 

Goal 1 

To help social service providers understand how completing a Multi-faith Diversity 
Educational program will enhance their work with clients. 

Strategy 1- Deliver a lecture introducing participants to the historical relationship 
between religion/spirituality and social services, and how that history has impacted social 
services. 

Strategy 2 - Teach a lesson on the current research data about the positive effects that 
utilizing religious/spiritual resources can have on clients' success. 

Strategy 3 — Facilitate a discussion with participants on how to introduce 
religious/spiritual dialogue with clients, and the difference between prophesizing and offering 


support. 


Evaluation of Goal 1 

A pre-test will be administered to determine the participant's knowledge about the 
historical relationship between religion and social services, and how religious/spiritual resources 
can support clients. 

A post-test will be administered, and the results will be analyzed to evaluate the 
participant's new knowledge. At least 80% of participants will indicate they gained new 


knowledge and increased understanding about religion / spirituality in the social service setting. 
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Goal 2 

To help social service providers understand the relationship between human wellbeing 
and wholeness and the scriptural text of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and New 
Thought. 

Strategy 1 Introduce participants to what generally constitutes human wellbeing and 
wholeness. 

Strategy 2 Teach a lesson on the principals within Christianity, Judaism, Islam, 


Buddhism, and New Thought that contribute to a person's wellbeing and wholeness. 


Evaluation of Goal 2 

A pre-test will be administered to determine the participant's knowledge on what 
constitutes human wellbeing and wholeness in individuals. 

A post-test will be administered, and the results will be analyzed to evaluate the 
participant's new knowledge. At least 80% of participants will indicate they gained new 
knowledge and increased understanding about faith traditions and human wellness and 


wholeness. 


Goal 3 

To educate social service providers on the valuable of including a spiritual assessment 
within service delivery. 

Strategy 1- Deliver a lecture on how spiritual assessments can contribute to a clients 


SUCCESS. 
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Strategy 2- Conduct an experiential lesson with participants on how to administer a 
spiritual assessment. 
Strategy 3- Facilitate a discussion with participants about their experiences of delivering 


the assessment, and on receiving the assessment. 


Evaluation of Goal 3 


Each participant will administer the assessment tool to another participant. 100% of 


participants will be capable of administering an assessment tool and using results to make 


referrals. 
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Chapter 5 


Ministerial Competencies 


For my Doctorate of Ministry demonstration project, I will teach a Multi-faith Diversity 
Educational program to social service providers at Interfaith Community Services, a non-profit 
agency. The program is designed to help increase providers' knowledge of the principals within 
faith-based traditions that contribute to human wellness and wholeness. I have identified three 
ministerial competencies I will develop during my Demonstration Project. 

Competency goal number One is to increase the knowledge and appreciation of my own 
faith tradition. A Multi-faith minister must be knowledgeable about his or her own faith 
tradition, capable of interpreting it accurately in a broader Multi-faith context, and able to 
encourage others within the tradition to grow in faith and understanding. 

Strategy 1 

I will conduct research on the genealogy and history of New Thought Religions to deepen 
my understanding of all new thought religions. 

Strategy 2 

To deepen my knowledge base on Religious Science, I will study the curriculum used for 
practitioners in Religious Science contained in the Roots Workbook. 

Strategy 3 

I will write six sermons using biblical scripture and deliver them with a metaphysical 


interpretation. 
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Evaluation of Competency Goal one: 
I will demonstrate my knowledge of New Thought Religions principals by writing a 
curriculum for the MFDE program, which explains the similarities between New Thought and 


other Faith traditions. 


Competency goal number two is to deepen my knowledge and appreciation of other faith 
traditions. 

A Multi-faith minister must be knowledgeable and show appreciation for faith traditions 
that are not his or her own. She or he must be capable of hearing and responding to the value of 
faith traditions of others, and able to encourage others to grow within a broader Multi-faith 
context. 

Strategy 1 

I will develop my knowledge of other faith traditions. 

There are many misinterpretations about New Age and New Thought religions. 
Confusion about the traditions of Religious Science, Christian Science and Scientology has 
created distortions in society. I will conduct a comprehensive study of the genealogy of 
Christian Science along with the history of Scientology. I will visit both organizations, and 
interview a member from each organization to get a personal perspective 

Strategy 2 

I will continue to deepen my knowledge of other traditions by studying the book of Revs. 


Abigail and Stephen Albert , The Interfaith Manuel and Interfaith Workbook, a 40-week 
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Discussion Group Workbook. I will study under the guidance and direction of Rev. Abigail and 
Rev. Stephen (my site team). 

Evaluation of Competency goal two 

I will demonstrate my knowledge of other traditions by writing a comprehensive 
curriculum for the Multi-faith Diversity Educational Program. My site team composed of Rev. 
Dr. Steve and Abigail Albert and Rev. Dr. Matti Dobbs will evaluate the program and provide 
feedback. 

Competency number thirteen is to strengthen my skills and an Organizer. 

A community organizer is more than someone who can create the grounds for social 
change. A community organizer is one who learns the community and helps the community 
come to know itself. Organizing is a task that everyone in ministry must engage in some way. 
Multi-faith community organizing entails a unique ability to organize not within but across 
religious boundaries in ways that cross them responsibly while empowering people to work 
together for change that will bring a more significant measure of common good. 

My Master of Social Work thesis is in community organizing, and I consider myself a 
skilled organizer. Even though I am competent in community organizing, I will enhance my 
skills by organizing within the Interfaith community. 

Strategy 1 

I will increase my skills as an organizer by continuing my membership in POINT - 
Poway Interfaith Team. This is an interfaith organization in Poway California composed of 
different faith traditions, their mission: To consort with the followers of all religions in a spirit of 


friendliness and fellowship. To increase community awareness and understanding of different 
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faith traditions. To stand with all faiths for human rights and justice, organizing a program 
within a Multi-faith arena. 

Strategy 2 

I will be a liaison from my church, Carlsbad Center for Spiritual Living to Interfaith 
Community Services Faith Community. I will attend monthly meeting and organize my 
congregations' involvement in Interfaith activities. 

Strategy 3 

I will organize interviews with leaders from five different Faith Traditions. I will compile 
the information from the interviews into a comprehensive body of work on, the principals that 
contribute to the wellbeing and wholeness within particular Faith Traditions. 

Evaluation of Competency goal three. 

My active participation in POINT’s interfaith events and interviewing leaders from five 
different Faith Traditions will demonstrate my ability to effectively organize within the Interfaith 


community. 
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Appendix 1 


Timeline 
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Appendix 2 


Budget 


Appendix 
Budget 
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San Diego Tribune Essays 
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When in doubt have F.A.I.T.H. 
(Find Answers in the Heart) 
Sometimes in life things happen and we just don’t have any answers. We struggle and 
struggle to make sense out of something that seems totally senseless to us. It is during 


these times that we have to be very mindful about where we go for answers. 


Many times, we go to others and find that they are no help at all. They either tell us just 
to be strong with really no answers for our situations. Or sometimes they even blame us 
for the condition that we are struggling with causing us to feel guilty. We walk away 


feeling worse than when we went to them. 


Now, that is not to say that we should not go to others for help and support. But 
sometimes we need to find our own answers by exercising F.A.I.T.H. This word is 
usually used in a religious context but I am using it in a different context. I am using the 


word to mean, Find Answers In The Heart, F.A.I.T.H. 


I believe that everyone has an inner guidance that will guide them in the right direction if 
they only learned to listen. How many times did you listen to the advice of someone else 
because you thought they knew better than you, only to discover that you should have 


followed your own heart, in the first place? 


When we follow our heart by finding the answers, we are looking for within we pull on 
our own individual knowingness. That special understanding, we can only find in the 


deepest part of us, our heart. 


As small children we have to depend on the knowledge and advice of others because we 
are still growing and developing our individual characters. But after we reach adult hood 
many times we still listen to others because we don’t trust that we have what it takes to 
make the hard decisions or get the answers that we need to difficult situations. We lack 


Faith in ourselves. 
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If we start to cultivate a connection to our heart wisdom on small things, when the big 
things come along, we will be better equipped to address them. We have more wisdom 
than we realize. And for us to really live a life that is beneficial to our true self, we need 


to begin to trust and listen to our inner most promptings. 


I invite you to engage in a little experiment with yourself to see how capable you are of 
finding your own answers. For the next month when you don’t know the answer to 
something before you ask someone else, first look within (into your heart) and see what 


answer you have. Then go ahead and ask someone for advice. 


After you have your own answer and the advice of someone else, make a decision about 
which answer you will go with. Pay close attention to the outcomes to see if your answers 


were just as good or better than the ones you received from others. 


After a while you will develop a stronger F.A.I.T.H. in your ability to find answers to 
your challenges. You will always allow others to support and help you but you won’t 


depend entirely on others because you will have Faith in yourself. 


The great thing with developing F.A.I.T.H. in yourself is that others will begin to come to 
you for advice and answers because they will see how successful you have become in 
moving through life. You will then be able to share with them how to find answers in 
their hearts and have F.A.I.T.H. in themselves. The best world is one in which everyone 


believes in themselves first and in others second. 
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Don’t let F.E.A.R. stop you 
(Future Events Already Ruined) 


Have you ever been afraid that something bad is going to happen at a future date only to 
have that date arrive and nothing bad happens? You realize that you spent many stressful 


hours about something that didn’t even occur. 


You realized that it wasn’t the best use of your time and energy to worry about something 
that might not happen but you just could not stop yourself. You vowed that you would 
not do it again but the next time you were confronted with uncertainly you found yourself 


back in that old familiar place called fear. 


I believe that F.E.A.R. of what might happen is feeling like Future Events Already 
Ruined. You truly believe that nothing good is going to happen and that whatever is in 
the future is already bad. Having this outlook on life can and will drain you of your 


creative energy, your joy and can and often does make you physically ill. 


Always putting a negative color over the future doesn’t leave much room for hope or 
happiness. What if you could change the way you felt from dread to hope? Instead of 
feeling like Future Events Already Ruined, you shifted and believed that Future Events 
Always Right. Those feelings of dread could then give way to feeling of hope. 


No more worrying about what might or might not happen. No more sleepless nights. You 


could leave anxiety, nervousness and frustration behind you. 


We can truly be the masters of our own Destiny if we simply realized that we have that 
kind of personal power. It is amazing that we aren’t taught as young people that we can 
make a thing true or false simply by thinking it so. It depends on what we tell ourselves. 


We do it with our thoughts. 


You can think something bad is going to happen or you can think that only good things 


are going to happen and guess what you will more often than not get what you think you 
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will It is all up to you and what you choose to believe. We can control how we feel no 


matter what really happens. 


You have the power to shift those feelings of uneasiness, anxiety and worry into feelings 
of peace, assuredness and positive conviction. You only simply need to change your 
relationship to fear. When you begin to feel those signs of fear simply remind yourself 


that you are Forgetting Everything Is Alright! 


Nothing bad is going to happen because Future Events Always Right. I want to be clear 
that I am not saying you will always like the outcome of events or agree with how things 
occur but you do not have to allow those things to be like a thief in the night and rob you 


of your peace of mind. 


You can make whatever occurs be all right. And you can do this because you truly 
believe that everything is really going to be all right. Putting fear into a different context 
allows you to face anything and still maintain your personal power. Nothing can knock 


you off center when you keep control of how you think and feel about something. 


The next time you are faced with a challenge and you begin to feel anxious or uneasy 
about the outcome, remind yourself that you are Forgetting Everything Is Alright and 
that Future Events Always Right no matter what the outcome is. Do this repeatedly and 
one day you will find you are living a life free of FEAR! 
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F.O.C.U.S. in Life and Win 


(Follow One Course Until Successful) 


Many people have so many things to get done in a day the things they really want to 


accomplish for ourselves sometimes get put on hold and never get taken off hold. 


I believe that the saddest thing in life is to look back one day and have regrets that you 
did not accomplish something that you really wanted to because other things that you felt 


were more pressing took priority over your goals. 


I remember talking to a wise older lady one day about putting off taking a course because 
I had other things that I needed to do, that at the time seemed more important to me. The 


older lady looked at me and said, 


“time is going to pass whether you take the course or not. If you take the course in one 
year you will look back and be filled with pride because of your accomplishments. If you 
don’t take the course when you look back in one year you will be filled with regrets. What 


do you want to be filled with pride or regrets?” 


From that day forward I heeded her advice and always pursued my goals and never let 
other things get in the way. I have one rule that I stick by. I always F.O.C.U.S. on my one 


goal. FOCUS stands for Follow one course Until Successful. 


It really doesn’t matter how long it takes to accomplish your goal, what matters is that 
you accomplish it. As a young woman I had to drop out of college and go to work to 


support myself. My parents didn’t have the money to pay for college. 
I put my F.O.C.U.S. on getting a college degree and I never let up. I would take a night 


class, a day class, or a summer class. And even though my life took many twists and turns 


my focus remained steady. 
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It took me ten years but I finally completed my Bachelor of Arts degree and graduated 
with honors. On graduation day when I walked across that stage and received my 
diploma, I was filled with so much pride that I could burst. It wasn’t an easy task to 
accomplish but I was able to reach my goal because of my F.O.C.U.S. (Following One 


Course Until Successful) 


Do you have a goal that you want to accomplish? Is there a secret project you would like 
to take on? Are you putting off pursuing a desire because you feel the time is not right? 
Remember what that wise lady told me, time is going to pass no matter what you do, 


what’s most important is how you want to feel in the future? 

Do you want to be filled with pride and a sense of personal accomplishment? Or do you 
want to be filled with resentment and regrets? The choice is yours. Start today and take 
personal responsibility for your success and self-fulfillment. 


Make a plan of action to reach your desired goal. 


1. What is it that you want to accomplish? 


If you don’t know where you’re going, you will never get there. 
2. What do you need to do, to reach that goal? 

Do the research and find out exactly what is required of you to reach your goal. 
Clarity always brings encouragement. 
3. Create a roadmap to reaching your goal. 

When you travel you either use your GPS or a MAP to reach your destination. We 


need the same guide for reaching a goal. 


4. Make a personal commitment to always F.O.C.U.S. no matter what. 
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Follow One Course Until Successful- don’t veer off course, even if you have to 
low down the process —don’t stop moving forward- baby steps are better than no steps at 
all. 


5. Share what you will, FO.C.U.S. on with one person that you trust who will support 
you. They can be your accountability buddy and help you F.O.C.U.S. 


If you follow these five steps and F.O.C.U.S. (Follow One Course Until Successful) on 


what you want, one day you will reach your destination and feel so good about your 


accomplishment you might just burst with Pride! 
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HOPE 


Reap the benefits of H.O.P.E. 
(Honesty-optimism-persistence-eamestness) 
Are there times in live when you just want to give up because it feels like all hope is lost? 


Let me assure you, all hope is not lost. 


You are the only person in this world who can control how circumstances impact you. 
There will be times when events happen that you wish didn’t happen and there will be 
others times when events did not happen and that you wished had happen. Life has ups 


and downs all the time. How you handle them is what counts. 


People often say that when things go wrong, we need to have hope. But very seldom does 
anyone give a concrete definition of what it means to have hope. Does it mean that you 
act like things aren’t bad and more forward living in a false reality? Does it mean that 
you push down your feelings and forge ahead ignoring what is happening within? Or 
does it mean that you accept what is occurring as the current reality but that you look to a 


future where things will be better? 


I am of the mind that the definition of hope rest entirely upon how you choose to interpret 
things in life. Many people have negative attitudes and no matter what happens they only 
see negative outcomes. These are people who turn hope into drudgery. Instead of seeing 

hope as a positive thing that they can hold onto until things get better, they turn hope into 


a battering ram that they use to beat themselves and others up with. 


Hope is something that can go either way. It can lift you up or tear you down. A person 


that fosters the positive influences of hope is: 
Honest — They believe that the best way to face life is by showing fairness in their 


actions, thoughts and deeds. This person is genuine, truthful and always respectable. You 


can depend on this person to walk their talk. They hold themselves to higher standards 
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than they hold others. They are honest with how they are feeling and they look forward to 


a good future. 


Optimistic - They look for the good in situations and always expect favorable outcomes. 
An optimistic person sees goodness in others even when it isn’t apparent. They believe in 
being of service because they understand it will have a positive impact on future events. 
It isn’t true that optimistic people are weak, or unrealistic about life, they make a 


conscious choose to take the high road and see the glass as half full and not half empty. 


Persistent — No matter what obstacles pop up, they persevere. This is the person that 
moves ahead even in the face of no agreement. They do not look to others for motivations 
or encouragement; they dig deep within and hold fast to their convictions. This is a 


purposeful person that does not engage in the blame game or wear victimhood as a badge. 


Earnest — They are sincere in what they believe and strive always to foster positive 
intentions no matter how others act. This is not a two faced person, what you see is what 
you get. They walk their talk and show their confidence in the goodness of the world by 


their actions. 


Just as hope can be a positive influence and be uplifting, it can also be a negative force 
when seen through the eyes of negative people. A person that harbors H.A.T.E. (Holding 
animosity toward everyone) in their hearts will have a difficult time accepting the 


goodness that hope can offer. Instead they turn hope into a negative influence. 


Instead of being honest, they will be hateful. Instead of being optimistic, they are 
oppositional. Instead of being persistent, they are pessimistic. Instead of being earnest, 


they are egotistical. 
H.O.P.E. is a tool that can be used to help you maneuver through life successfully. The 


choice is up to you. You can use it to your advantage or dis-advantage. The next time you 


are in need of a lifeline, grab a hold of a little hope and pull yourself up! 
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Leave a Legacy of L.0.V.E. 


Life of Values Everyday 
Live Our Values Everyday 


Growing up, all of us had someone that we wanted to emulate in life. That person might 
have been a parent, a family member or friend, a schoolteacher or even a T.V. 
personality. Those people who still had an impact on others after their death were 


individuals that left a life legacy behind. 


A life legacy entails more than just money or property; the most important legacy is one 
that has left an impact upon the lives of others. If we look at Mother Teresa and the 


legacy she left behind, it didn’t consist of money or property it was pure L.O.V.E. 


She left us with an example of how to show unconditional L.O.V.E. to others. Mother 
Teresa displayed a Life Of Values Everyday. She valued all of human life and she 


showed it every day when she ministered to those who needed LOVE the most. 


You can also leave a legacy of love behind just as Mother Teresa did. You don’t have to 
commit your life to one of poverty and give up all worldly pleasures as she did. You only 
need to decide what values you want others to remember you for and then be consistent 


with living by those values. 


Life is so filled with everyday task and activities that you have to give your attention to 
that sometimes you forget to consciously re-act in certain ways. You might really want to 
be someone that has patience and is caring and supportive but your busy schedule and 
responsibilities may cause you to be short-tempered, impatient and less than supportive 


with those you care the most about. 


It is not easy to always display the behavior that we want to, and no one is expected to be 
perfect. But legacy is created not with perfection but with consistency. When you have 
clarity about how you wish to be seen, when you fall short of your own expectations, you 


stop, regroup and start again. 
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One of the most powerful ways to stay consistent with your values is to be conscious of 
your behaviors. When you fall short of who you want to be, you immediately recognize 


your shortcomings and take action to remedy the situation. 


It could be something as simple as apologizing to someone for your actions. Maybe you 
yelled at them, ignored them or inadvertently hurt their feelings. The point is that others 
will remember how you owned your behavior more than what you did to them when you 


acknowledge that you failed to treat them fairly and apologize for your behaviors. 


When you’re consistent with aligning your values and behaviors, others begin to 
remember you for how you made them feel. Did they feel validated and accepted in your 


presence? You will leave a legacy of L.O.V.E. behind in the hearts of others. 


Others will remember you for living a life of values every day. The values they remember 
are the ones you displayed. What will those values be? Is honesty important to you? Do 
you want to be remembered for your kindness or selflessness? Maybe generosity is your 


strongest value. 


The most important thing is not the values you had inside but the values you lived by. 
Think about what legacy of L.O.V.E. you want to leave behind and start creating that 


legacy today. 


Today I want to focus on what leaving a legacy of LOVE can do for us while we are 
living. When we understand that we are creating an impact on the world that will support 
and help others decades after they know us, we are strengthened in difficult times. We all 
travel into what I call the wilderness. And when we know that others are out there who 
love us and whom we have helped, it gives us the support and courage to keep moving 


forward through those dark days. 


A Legacy of LOVE is for us as well as for others. 
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The greatest gift we can give to ourselves is creating a legacy of LOVE. Living our 
values everyday keeps us conscious of who we are and what we are doing and why we 
are doing it. What we think can cause us to not appreciate who we truly are. We can be 
fooled into believing that we don’t matter and that the pain we may be experiencing is all 


there is. 


There was a man who wasn’t in touch with who he was in the world and the impact he 
had made on the lives of others. He wasn’t aware that he had created a legacy of love. 
And as a result, he felt so much pain and anguish in life that we took his own life. When 
the news of his death went around, a tidal wave of appreciation for what he was washed 


over his world. 
My life is better because he believed in me. I couldn’t play an instrument but he could see 
me as a majorette and I excelled. God Bless. 


He taught me how to tie a tie the night of prom. He played the music at Susan’s and my 


wedding. 


There are always a few people in our lives that actually make, or has made a big 
difference in our youth as well as becoming an adult, I can honestly say he was one of 


those people 
He made my high school years tolerable. An inspiration to me that continues to this day. 


Look at all of the lives he touched, all of us who decades later know our lives were 
shaped and made better by this amazing man we were all so fortunate to have known. 
How lucky we all have been to have been touched by this angel of music. I am so grateful 


I wandered in to that band room. 


Thank you Dr. Sherburn - you were one of a kind. I am a better human because of you, 


there is no doubt about that oe 
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Maybe if Dr. Earl Sherburn had known about the legacy of Love he had created, he might 


have made a different choice. We don’t know. 


However, I do know that if we begin to consciously practice living a legacy of love every 


day, we tap into the energy of LOVE. That LOVE energy can see us through. When we 
are consciously living our values every day, we are present to what we are doing and not 
stuck in what our thoughts are saying to us. Our thoughts can fool us into believing that 
what is happening right now, in this moment, is all we have. If that is Darkness, then all 


we can see is darkness. 


Darkness can come in many forms. It can show up in physical challenges. It can surface 
in our relationships with friends, family, and colleagues. It can surround us as grief. Our 
emotions can be impacted by what we see and hear happening in our world. Having a 
conscious awareness about our Legacy of Love will bring light into that darkness, 


offering us a chance to walk out of it. 
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